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Qotes of Recent Exposition. 


In Dr. Gore’s concluding volume on the Reconstruc- 
tion of Belief, The Holy Spirit and the Church (re- 
viewed under Literature), the most interesting 
chapter is one near the end on ‘ The Test of Rational 
Coherence.’ Dr. GorE has come to the end of his 
argument in which he has dealt with the articles of 
the ‘ Catholic Faith’ on their merits, showing that 
they have behind them the whole weight of Catholic 
authority, of Scripture, and of Christian experi- 
ence, 

But at this point he anticipates an objection from 
the sensitive modern spirit. It is impossible to 
be sure of so many theological propositions, says 
the modern. To which Dr. Gore answers: The 
propositions are not really many; they are in 
principle one, so that in accepting one we accept 
all, or at least we feel that all the rest cohere with it. 
The whole edifice stands or falls as a whole, as it 
were. Accept the root doctrine about God and man, 
and all the rest of the Catholic faith flows inevitably 
out of this. 


The’ doctrine of God at the root of the Catholic 
faith is that of a God not only in the world but over 


it, the absolute Creator of all that is, righteous and © 


good. And bound up with this doctrine of God 

there is a conception of man. He is not a part of 

God but a creature of God, absolutely dependent on 

His will. Man has been highly exalted. He was 
Vor. XXXV.—No. 7.— APRIL 1924. 


created in God’s image, a rational being with real 
freedom. He was designed to be a fellow-worker 
with God in His purposes. This freedom is ambigu- 
ous, for it implies not only the power to assist God, 
but the power to thwart Him. And in point of fact 
this is what has happened. The lawless rebellion 
of man has introduced disorder into the moral (and 
in some degree the physical) world. 


Now granted these two Biblical conceptions, all 
else is in sequence. ‘I always experience a slight 
shiver,’ writes Dr. Gorr, ‘ when I read in modern 
books about Christianity being essentially Christo- 
centric. It is true, no doubt, that God has revealed 
Himself finally in Christ, but Christ always points 
us beyond Himself to the Father—to God; and 
faith in God did not begin with the historical Christ.’ 
The centre of Christianity is its thought of God. 


See, then, how everything flows from this. The 
appalling disorder introduced by sin demands a 


redemption. Love in God is a category that is 


bound up with a transcendent and sovereign God. 


The same Biblical conception of God leads us to the 
Catholic conception of the Incarnate Person, Jesus 
Christ, who is the Mediator and Saviour just because 
He is God and Man. So, further, with the Holy 
Trinity. This doctrine was the result of experience, 
the experience believers had of the grace of God in 
Christ and by His Spirit. 
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Man, according to the Bible, is an individual 
with responsibility, but he is also social. Both in 
the Old Testament and in the New the nation and 
the race are behind the individual. Mankind ‘is 
sinful and every individual is born into a sinful 
world. This carries with it the Catholic doctrine 
of original and racial sin, and also the Catholic 
doctrine of a corporate redemption, Christ being 
the Second Adam, the head of a new race. It is 
here also the Catholic doctrine of Church and sacra- 
And thus the whole 
range of doctrine is a coherence with two funda- 
mental Biblical truths. 


ments finds a natural place. 


This is made more evident if you consider Modern- 
ism. It also is a strictly coherent system. Begin 
with its dominant conception of a purely immanent 
God and all else follows—the denial of sin, the re- 
fining away of redemption into guidance, the 
lowering of the place and dignity of Christ into 
‘ Primus inter pares,’ and the evaporation of other 
characteristic Christian _ beliefs 
shadowy and symbolic. 


into something 


Consequently the real intellectual problem of 
belief concerns these two fundamental Biblical 
truths about God and man. And the obvious duty 
of apologetic is to busy itself in the vindication of 
these two truths. If it succeeds in this task the 
whole doctrinal and moral structure of the Faith 
will build itself up on this foundation. 


Nothing is more significant of the perennial 
vitality of the Old Testament than the readiness 
with which it lends itself, age after age, to inter- 
pretation in accordance with the prevailing spirit 
of the age. Except in the case of a few radical 
thinkers like Marcion, it is never dismissed, it is 
always accommodated to the current intellectual 
outlook. 

In New Testament times it is regarded as one long 
prophecy of the Messiah. Philo allegorizes it beyond 


‘under which God’s children should sit down.’ 


recognition. Origen finds in it a triple sense—the 


literal, the moral, and the spiritual. Augustine 
finds in it a fourfold sense. The Reformers, under 
the influence of the Renaissance, lay the founda- 
tions for its historical appreciation and interpreta- 
tion. To their successors it is, along with the New 
Testament, the quarry out of which their dogmatic 
theology is hewn. To the pietists it is the fountain 
of their devotional life. To us it is the record of the 
most significant movement in the history of the 


world—that, and much more. 


Every kind of interpretation has been applied to 
it, and it has survived them all—survived, perhaps, 
because of them all: for each interpretation kept 
the book alive for its own age. It is not quite 
inconceivable that the Old Testament might have 
gradually disappeared from the Church, had it not 
been preserved for it by allegorical interpretation ; 
for, in the absence of a genuine historical method, 
this was the only interpretation that could have 
reconciled the Church to what seemed the unworthy 
or objectionable features of the Old Testament. 


The mystic, too, has made his contribution to the 
interpretation of the Bible in general and of the Old 
Testament in particular ; and a very strange con- 
tribution it seems to eyes accustomed to the histori- 
cal method. An estimate of its nature and value 
can be made by any one who will take the trouble 
to read the recently published Mysterium Magnum 
(reviewed under Literature) of Jacob Boehme, 
which is a mystical exposition of the Book of 
Genesis. 


Let us give one or two illustrations of his method. 
The three men who were so hospitably entertained 
by Abraham in the plains of Mamre (Gn 18?) are a 
‘ type of the triune Deity,’ and the tree under which 
he bade them rest (18%) ‘ signifieth the Tree of Life, 
One 
wonders what Boehme would have thought of such 
an exposition as that of Gunkel, who calmly 
suggests that in the original form of the ‘ legend’ 
the three men were three gods—not of course in 
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Boehme’s sense—and that the story is just the 
Hebrew counterpart of the Greek tale of the friendly 
visit paid by Zeus, Poseidon, and Hermes to the 
old man of Tanagra. 

Again, in the story of Abraham and _ Isaac, 
Abraham said to his young men, ‘ Abide ye here with 
the ass, and I and the lad will go yonder and wor- 
ship.’ On this Boehme comments: ‘ This points 
at his ascension according to the humanity ; when 
the had finished the sacrifice he went thither and 
worshipped in our assumed humanity, unto God 
his Father; that is, our assumed soul, in divine 
‘power and property, doth pray and intercede for 
our weaknesses and ignorances, unto and before 
‘God.’ 

The seven fat kine of Pharaoh’s dream ‘ signify, 
in the inward ground, the seven properties of the 
eternal nature in the holy, good substance or 
essence, viz. in the kingdom of heaven, where the 
dlivine power is substantial. And the seven lean, 
ill-favoured, meagre kine signify, in the inward 
ground, the seven properties of the eternal nature 
in the wrath of God, viz. in the kingdom of hunger 
and thirst, where nature is without the divine 
substance of the good power of God.’ 


The five years which the Egyptian famine had 
yet to run (Gn 45°) are interpreted to mean that 
“the divine hunger will yet remain in thy five senses 
of the earthly reason.’ The Testament of Jacob 
in Gn 49 1s ‘a figure of the whole time of the world, 
from Adam to the end.’ And, more explicitly, 
Boehme can tell us that ‘ with Gad, who should be 
the leader of a host, beginneth the time of the uni- 
versities and schools among Christians, about eight 
hundred years ago, when men readily set Antichrist 
with power and might of armies in the chair of 
Christ, and with babbling, disputing, and pervert- 
ing prevarication, maintained him against all 
opposition ; when men made the tail to be the head, 
and forced the power of Christ into human tradi- 
tions and canons, and made a worldly kingdom of 
Christ’s kingdom.’ 


These few quotations, which fairly represent 
the spirit of the whole book, are enough to show what 
a great gulf is fixed between the mystical and the 
historical interpretation of the Bible. The modern 
student begins with the assumption, which seems 
to him so natural and inevitable, that the Bible 
means just what it says.. If it does not mean that, 
who is to tell us what it means? The moment 
the primary meaning is abandoned for some so- 
called ‘inward ground,’ the door is left open for 
illimitable caprice. A mystical interpretation of 
Scripture may tell us much about mysticism, but 
it can tell us little about Scripture. We still read 
books like Boehme’s, not for the light they throw 
upon Scripture, but for their revelation of the 
human soul in its profoundest experiences of God. 


The January number of the Modern Churchman 
begins with an article entitled ‘ Signs of the Times,’ 
in which three events are brought under notice 
—the Malines Conferences, the Fundamentalist 
Movement in America, and the Revision of the 
Liturgy. On the first topic, as might be expected, 
the Modernist writer expresses himself in a hostile 
fashion. He points out that the Church of England 
separated from Rome on the interpretation of 
three passages in the Gospels. 


These passages are (1) the Tu es Petrus: ‘ Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
Church’; (2) the Ave Maria, gratia plena: ‘ Hail, 
Mary, thou that art highly favoured, the Lord is 
with thee’; and (3) the Hoc est corpus meum: 
‘This is my body.’ The first, according to Rome, 
justified the Papacy, the second, Mariolatry, and 
the third, Transubstantiation. There is no indica- 
tion that Rome has modified in any degree her 
former conviction. Why, then, discuss reunion 
with her, unless the Church of England has modified 
her conviction ? 


The knowledge that discussions are taking place 
can only be detrimental to the English Church, 
because they give the impression that that Church 
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is willing to reconsider her former attitude. The 
duty of the English Church at present is to try 
to come to terms, not with the medieval mind but 
with the modern mind, to stretch out her hand 
not to Rome but to Geneva. It is therefore to be 
hoped the Malines conversations. will be decisively 
terminated. 

The notes in the Modern Churchman on the 
American Orthodox Movement are valuable because 
the statements on both sides are printed im extenso. 
The House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church met in November last and adopted an 
elaborate statement which was fundamentalist 
in tone and attitude. The 
Churchmen at once issued a counterblast in an able 
and moderate ‘ Statement.’ And these two docu- 
ments present a more or less complete exposition 
of the two positions. 


American Modern 


The Bishops’ pastoral, it must be confessed, is 
the more impressive of the two, because it is straight- 
forward and simple. It demands honesty in the 
attitude of the clergy towards creeds which are 
recited every week. The main burden of the 
pastoral is an insistence on belief in the Virgin 
Birth and bodily Resurrection of our Lord. There 
is no demand for a belief in the inerrancy of Scrip- 
ture. 


ra 


The Modern Churchmen’s statement has two 
features of interest. It claims a definite freedom 
in regard to the Virgin Birth, asserting that there 
is a double tradition in Scripture on the point, and 
clergymen should be at liberty to select the more 
probable, z.e. in this case the tradition of a natural 
birth. The second feature of the statement is the 
claim that as some clauses of the Apostles’ Creed 
are allowed a non-literal interpretation (e.g. ‘ He 
descended into Hell’) the same liberty should be 
allowed in the case of the other clauses. 

The situation is much more acute in America 
than it is in Great Britain. But the issue is the 
same. Is the Modernist position to be allowed a 


recognized place within a Church which professes 
the Catholic Faith ? 
Episcopal Church is concerned, apparently no 


So far as the American 


particular view of the inspiration of Scripture is 
exacted, but a loyal adherence to all the tenets 
of the Faith as contained in the Apostles’ Creed 
is laid down as a condition of office in the Church. 
And the issue appears to be recognized on both 
sides to be the question of the Virgin Birth. 


When on the ‘ Contents ’ page of a new book you 
come upon such headings as these: ‘Numen’ 
and the ‘Numinous,’ ‘ Mysterium Tremendum,’ 
the ‘ Wholly Other,’ you naturally conclude that 
this is another crank writer so familiar to editors 
and reviewers. And probably in nine cases out 
of ten you would be right. In the tenth case you 
would be wrong, and fatally wrong. 


The tenth case happens to be one of the most 
famous books of our generation. An English 
translation of Das Heilige, by Dr. Rudolf Orro, 
Professor of Theology at Marburg, has just been 
published under the title The Idea of the Holy: An 
Inquiry into the Non-Rational Factor in the Idea of 
the Divine and its Relation to the Rational. The 
translator is Mr. John W. Harvey, and the pub- 
lisher Mr. Humphrey Milford at the Oxford 
University Press (7s, 6d. net). 


Das Heilige has had a remarkable reception in 
Germany. In the six years since its publication 
in 1917 it has passed through ten editions. In 
post-war Germany, where conditions are quite 
unfavourable to book-buying, this is a sufficient 
indication of the importance attached to Professor 
OTTo’s essay. ‘There are other indications that the 
book is having a widespread influence on thought. 
It comes at a favourable moment when there is in 
full flow a tide of reaction against the purely 
rational standpoint in religion. The tendency of 
the time is to concentrate on religion as an experi- 
ence, and this is confirmed by the new movements. 
in psychology. 
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The central feature of Dr. Orro’s contention is 
his emphasis on the elements in religious experience 
which are non-rational, z.e. which cannot be em- 
bodied in ‘ concepts’ and yet are not only real but 
fundamental. There is an apprehension of the 
Divine which is not rational in the first place, but 
is a response to the Divine in the Beyond. It is 
an awareness which is real knowledge and yet 
not conceptual knowledge. It may be variously 
described as a ‘ creature-feeling,’ a feeling of de- 
pendence and littleness, or a feeling of awe in the 
presence of a supreme majesty, an overpowering- 
ness, but along with these a fascination, an attrac- 
tion, a drawing up of the soul to the Divine 
Being. 

To indicate this Dr. OTTo invents the adjective 
“numinous’ from numen, the most general Latin 
name for supernatural power. ‘ Numinous,’ then, 
stands for the religious non-rational awareness of 
the Divine Object of religious experience. Dr. 
Orro in this remarkable book sets himself to 
establish the worth, the reality, and the essential 
place in religion of this ‘numinous’ experience. 
God is utterly beyond our comprehension, yet we 
have a real knowledge of Him and may have a 
personal communion with Him. The Beyond and 
the Familiar in God are harmonized in the experi- 
ence of worship. 

Two of the most interesting chapters in the book 
are devoted to ‘The Numinous in the Old Testa- 
ment’ and ‘ The Numinous in the New Testament.’ 
Dr. OTTo, in a fascinating exposition, shows that 
the fundamental thing in the Old Testament is 
the apprehension of a supreme majesty. This is 
never lost, but it is gradually rationalized and 
moralized, until it becomes ‘ the holy’ in the full 
ethical sense. And this is an enrichment. For 
Dr. OrTo is not indifferent to the rational elements 
in religious faith or opposed to their introduction. 
Indeed to him the supremacy of the Christian 
religion lies in the way in which Christianity has 
combined the rational interpretation of experience 
with its central ‘ numinous ’ element. i 


He traces the enrichment through both Old and 
New Testaments. Its culmination is found in the 
prophets and in Christ. Isaiah is the capital 
instance of the ‘intimate mutual interpenetration 
of the numinous with the rational and moral.’ But 
we never get away from the background of the 
Mysterious, the Majestic, the Tremendous in the 
Divine. This is found in Ezekiel as in Moses, in 
Isaiah as in Exodus. It is found in Job perhaps 
most of all. 

In the Gospel of Jesus we see the-consummation 
of the process which tends to humanize the idea of 
God. The result is the faith in the Fatherhood of 
God. But it would be a mistake to imagine that 
the ‘numinous’ is excluded or superseded. The 
first petition in the great prayer is ‘ Hallowed be 
thy name.’ And all through the Gospels we hear in 
Jesus’ words the ‘dark and awful ring’ of awe 
and reverence. Above all, the Agony in Gethsemane 
can only be understood as a numinous experience 
with its mystery and awe. ° 


Paul is full of the same pervading feeling. His 
conception of God’s greatness, his teaching about 
the Flesh, his doctrine of predestination, all reveal 
that attitude to the Divine which is apart from 
reason, which is the characteristic fact in all religious 
experience, the factor that unifies the religions of 
the world and affords the basis for justifying 
religious experience in general. It may be rational- 
ized and moralized and humanized, but this is 
the deepest and most universal and most real 
feature of all religious life. 


In the Church Quarterly Review for January 
“there is an article by the Rev. H. Maurice RELTon, 
D.D., Lecturer on Dogmatic Theology in King’s 
College, London, on ‘The Idea of Revelation.’ 
The article is an exposition and criticism of Dr. 
W. R. Marruews’ book on the same subject. One 
of the most interesting parts of the article deals 
with the idea of Revelation in the Bible. Two 
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features are found in all religions that profess to 
contain a revelation. One is that it always comes 
through persons, and the other that it tends to 
become depersonalized so that the revelation 
comes to be thought of as contained in a 
book. 

In the Bible the Prophets hold a place of central 
And in regard to them we find that 
in the first place they deliver, not abstract truth, 


importance. 


but guidance for a concrete moral situation. They 
declare, not doctrine, but the will of God. They 
contain, not revealed theology, but revealed religion. 
And, further, it is in the Prophets that we first find 
the idea of the revelation of God in history. 


When we come to the New Testament it is clear 
that the consciousness of Jesus was in the line of 
the prophetic experience, but there is in our Lord 
a difference of emphasis in two respects. First, 
there is a more explicit recognition of the revelation 
of God in nature ; and, secondly, the conception of 
a revelation of God in history falls into the back- 
ground. 


Paul recognizes the disclosure of God in nature 
and in history. But there are two other elements 
in his outlook which are new. One is the idea of 
the Old Testament scripture as authoritative (the 
tendency to depersonalize the Old Testament 
revelation is already here). The other is his 
‘ Christ-mysticism.’ The revelation of God is for 
Paul an immediate experience of his own soul, but 
it is Jesus now exalted who speaks to him and fills 
him with Divine power. 


Summing up, Dr. Marruews finds two essential 
elements in revelation of all kinds. It is an inter- 
pretation and a fact. It is, on the one hand, an 
insight into the nature of life and the world. On 
the other hand, it is Reality standing over against 
the mind, challenging the mind to take account 
‘of it. It is objective datum. In Christianity 
this is the fact of Christ—not His teaching, but 


Himself. Revelation is the Logos immanent in 
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human mind, and also the Word made flesh in: 


Christ. 


The development of Christology in the early 
Church is a topic which can never lose its interest 
for the Christian mind. A very fresh and striking 
contribution to the subject has been made by 
Professor A. C. McGIFFERT in a short series of Yale 
Lectures, now published under the title of The 
God of the Early Christians (Scribners; $1.75). 


Professor McGiFFErt confesses that his views in 
regard to Jesus’ idea of God have undergone a 
radical change since he published his ‘ History of 
Christianity in the Apostolic Age.’ 
in his treatment of Christology in the Gentile 
Church that he becomes most suggestive. ‘It is 
commonly taken for granted that the original 
object of worship in the primitive Gentile com- 
munities was the God of the Jews—the one almighty 


It is, however, 


God, creator and ruler of the world—and that 
after a time there was associated with him the 
Lord Jesus Christ, a subordinate being, who was 
gradually raised to the rank of Divinity, and finally 
declared to be true God, one in substance with the 
Father. This, however, I believe is seriously to 
misunderstand the course of the development.’ 


What was the course of the development ? 
Converts drawn directly from the Gentile world 
did not begin with the God of the Jews, but with 
the Lord Jesus Christ. His worship did not follow 
the worship of the God of the Jews ; it was primary 
and original. To the simple believer in the early 
Gentile Church Jesus was the God of salvation, 
and continued throughout the primary object of 
faith and worship. 

But the theological problem could not be avoided. 
Philosophic minds felt compelled to give the new 
religion a world-wide setting, and relate the personal 
Saviour to the Divine Power that made and ruled 
the world. ‘Hitherto historians have confined 
themselves to the problem: how to explain the 
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addition of the worship of Christ to the worship of 
God. If my reading of the early situation is correct, 
another problem equally pressing is how to explain 
the addition of the worship of God to the worship 
of Christ.’ 


In a searching analysis of the early Christian 
writings Professor McGirrert shows that Christian 
piety was particularly sensitive to anything that 
might seem to imperil the Divinity of the Saviour 
Christ. ‘The exponents of the doctrine of the 
Trinity were interested always to show that it did 
not make Christ less and lower than God.’ He 
concludes, ‘ It would seem that the real God of the 
theologians as well as of the common people was 
Jesus Christ. So far as they had a God over and 
above him, he was a philosophic being required 
only by speculative considerations. The need of 
bringing Christianity into a universal setting led 
the theologians of the second century to. associate 
Christ with the God of all the earth; but except 
for the exigencies of philosophy he might himself 
have been recognized as the God of all the earth, 
and no other God have been required.’ 


The Rev. Dr. Charles Ryder Situ is undoubtedly 
right when he says that among the numerous 
volumes being issued to-day from the press on the 
history of property and labour there is room for 
one on the history of these subjects in the Bible. 
And he has himself given us a first-rate history of 
them in The Bible Doctrine of Wealth and Work 
in its Historical Evolution (Epworth Press ; 6s. net). 
Dr. SmirH has already proved his competence to 
discuss such a subject, both on its economic and 
its Biblical side, in a previous volume on ‘ The Bible 
Doctrine of Society, published by Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark. 

He articulates his discussion under six heads— 
The Patriarchal Story, Israel before the Kings, 
Israel under the Kings, Israel after the Kings, The 
New Testament Ideal, and The New Testament 
Practice. Any one who thinks that Old Testament 


experience and thought have been entirely super- 
seded by the New, may be tempted to turn at once 
to the last two chapters. This would, however, be 
a profound mistake: for it is part of Dr. Sm1TH’s 
business to make us feel that the social problem 
has a history, that the New Testament has the 
Old for its background, and that, as to-day condi- 
tions to-morrow, so it is in turn conditioned by 
yesterday. — 

Among other things he shows that, even within 
the same age, the Hebrew standard of morality 
was variable. That standard condemned Jacob’s 
deceit of his father and brother, but justified his 
trickery of Laban. It was strictest with a brother, 
lax with an alien, and laxest of all with an enemy 
Israel was right in despoiling the Egyptians, 
So thought the 


alien. 
for they were outside the pale. 
early Hebrew. 

The most challenging sections of this very interest- 
ing book are those in which the author discusses the 
attitude of the Prophets and of the New Testa- 
ment to the rich. He says roundly in one place 
that ‘from Nathan to Jeremiah the Prophets uni- 
formly championed the poor and denounced the 
rich,’ and again that in the New Testament there 
are one or two condemnations of the rich as such. 
But he very wisely goes on to qualify these state- 
ments against possible false inferences by pointing 
out that what the prophets really denounced was 
not so much wealth, or even the existence of a dis- 
tinctly wealthy class, but rather the abuse of wealth. 
They were in reality pleading for the great social 
principle of a man’s responsibility for others. 


Again, in the New Testament he is careful to point 
out that such condemnations as do fall upon the 
rich are explained by the fact that ‘ it was still true 
that the rich as a class both rejected the gospel and 
harried the poor.’ These texts, he very properly 
adds, ‘ are not of universal but of particular applica- 
tion. They were apposite to the immediate 
situation, and they have often been apposite since, 
but they are not always apposite.’ In this con- 
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nexion, Matthew’s beatitude upon the poor im spirit 
throws a significant light upon Luke’s beatitude 
upon the poor. 

There is a suggestive discussion on the Parable 
of the Labourers in the Vineyard. Those who are 
provoked or at least puzzled because the men who 
worked for only one hour received as much as the 
men who had worked twelve, are reminded that the 
method of Jesus is to consider not what a man has 
earned, but what he needs. This is the principle 
‘which governs the home : the earthly father supplies 
this children with what they need, in this like the 
Heavenly Father, who sends His rain on the just 
and the unjust alike. 
remember that the latest of the labourers had done 
all that they had had an opportunity of doing: 


Besides, it is only fair to 
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for they could truthfully say, ‘ No man hath hired 


> 


us. 


The book contains more than one salutary re- 
minder that we do not find, and need not look for, 
in the Bible any cut-and-dry solution of our modern 
economic problems. ‘It gives no direct answer 
to the question, e.g., Are strikes and lock-outs 
right ?’ But it obliges us in every contingency to 
consider how we may best promote the Kingdom 
of God. It reminds us that there cannot be for 
Christian men two standards of behaviour—one 
for commercial men, and another for clergymen and 
doctors. It is the business of the former, no less 
than of the latter, to seek first the Kingdom of God. 
What Jesus did was ‘to give men the Spirit of 
God, and leave them to settle their own problems.’ 


Some Diatessaron Readings from Sinat. 


By Renpet Harris, Litt.D., LL.D., D.D., MANCHESTER. 


Durinc a recent visit to Mt. Sinai I came across a 
fragment of a Latin Gospel and commentary, com- 
prising no more than four leaves and of no great 
age. It probably attracted my attention on 
account of the rarity of Latin Texts in the great 
Library ; perhaps one might say complete absence 
instead of rarity. There is, indeed, a valuable 
Latin papyrus there, which has often been studied 
by German scholars, who have found in it frag- 
ments of Roman Law, but vellum MSS. in Latin 
hands are not to be found. 

Closer examination showed that the four leaves 
to which I refer were a series of Sunday lessons, in 
which the text of a Vulgate Lesson was accom- 
panied by an edifying commentary ; the original 
book, of which the leaves formed a part, was de- 
signed to cover the Sundays throughout the year. 

There was nothing in such a scrap of Latin 
Vulgate with annexed commentary to invite study, 
but when I ran my eye over it some curious textual 
features presented themselves to my attention ; 
the first of these was, that in a lesson taken from 
the seventh chapter of Mark, in which our Lord 


goes from the district of Tyre by way of Sidon into 
the region of Decapolis, the writer of the com- 
mentary remarked that it was the city which at 
that time was called Tyre, and another city which at 
that time was called Sidon. 

At this point I remembered that in the Dutch 
Harmony to which Dr. Plooij has recently drawn 
attention, as containing a text based upon a very 
early Latin Diatessaron, there were traces of an 
attempt to substitute for Tyre and Sidon certain 
modernized forms Surs and Sayette, which appear 
to represent Sur and Saida. It was natural to 
examine the Sinai fragments somewhat more 
closely. Suppose we transcribe the first lection. 


Dominica xii. (Mk 731-), 


Exiens Jesus de finibus Tyri venit per Sydonem 
ad mare Galilee inter medios fines Decapoleos: et 
adducunt ei surdum et mutum, deprecantes eum ut 
imponet ei manum. Duo pariter miracula in uno 
homine fuisse per saluatorem nostrum,—hodierno 
narrante euangelio cognouimus ; quae verba ad 
1A Primitive Text of the Diatessaron. (Leiden: Sijthoff.) 
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uestrarum utilitatem animarum qualiter facta sunt 
dicemus, eorumque uerborum spiritalem significa- 
tionem exponemus. Legimus in hodierno euangelio 
quod dominus ac Saluator noster de ciuitate illa 
quae tune dicebatur Tyrus exiens per illam quae iunc 
Sidon uocabatur uenit ad mare regionis Galilee inter 
medios fines Decapoleos, erat autem Decapoleis 
ciuitatum x. regio. Cum ergo dominus ad mare 
Galilee uenisset, homines illius loci adduxerunt ei 
hominem quendam qui erat surdus et mutus et 
deprecati sunt eum ut imponeret ei manum et ewm 
sanaret. Et apprehendens eum duxit eum de turba 
seorsim, misit digitos suos in aures eius et expuens 
de sputo suo tetigit linguam eius ; et suspiciens in 
¢elum ingemuit, non quod ei ad efficiendam uir- 
tutem vel in celum suspicere vel gemere aliquid opus 
esset. i ; 

When we examine this commentary carefully we 
see that it contains traces of a non-Vulgate text ; 
or, to put it somewhat differently, the comment, so 
far as it involves a text, is based upon another text 
than that which it professes to follow. Look, for 
instance, at the passages which we have put in 
italics. The allusion to other names for Tyre and 
Sidon recalls a feature which we had noticed in the 
Liége Harmony: the addition of the words ut eum 
sanaret is found, so far as we know, in the Arabic 
Tatian Harmony alone. The next passage has a 
parallel in the Liége Harmony, which reads : 


C. 114. Ende met sire 
sine tonge. 


spekelen bestreec hi 


It is possible to justify this as a translation of the 
Greek: still the coincidence with 


expuens de sputo suo 


must be noticed. 

The suggestion, then, is a natural one that, 
underlying the fragment of commentary in the 
Sinai text, there is another presentation of the 
Gospel, more nearly allied to the Liége Harmony, 
z.e. ultimately to the Diatessaron, than to the 
Gospel of Mark. 

Dr. Plooij, who first drew attention to the variant 
texts for Tyre and Sidon, does not think these 
belong to the Diatessaron, but are a reaction from 
crusading times. We transcribe his note, which 
has reference to the following passages : 


Liége 114. Van daer so ghinc Jesus dor Sydonien 
ende lit Tir dat nur Surs es ghenamt. 


Liége 82. So wee di Corozaym so wee di Beth- 
saida. Want hadden te Surs ende te 
Sayette die werke ghewarchtt gewest 
die in u ghewargt syn si hadden over 
lanc in haeren ende in aschen peni- 
tentie ghedaen van hare sunden. Dar 
omme seggic u dat den volke van Surs 
ende van Sayetten sachter sal syn in 
den daghe des ordeels dan den volke 
dat in u es. 


Upon which Dr. Plooij as follows (p. 71): 

‘It may be useful to say that the Semitic forms 
Surs and Sayette which our Dutch translator uses 
sometimes for Tyrus and Sidon are not forms 
belonging to the primitive Latin Diatessaron but 
Crusader-forms. Maerlant uses them also in his 
writings, but he has derived them probably from 
one of his principal sources: Albertus Aquensis, 
Historia Hierosolomitanae Expeditionis printed in 
Gesta Dei per Francos . . . (tom. i. Hanoviae, 1611, 
pp. 284+38). We find there in Lib. xi. p. 365: 
*‘ Post haec, Ierusalem reversi, convocata ecclesia, 
decreverunt communi consilio Sagittam vel Sidonem 

. . obsidere,” and further on the same page: 
“ secessit ad portum Sur quae est Tyrus.”’ 

As far as Tyre is concerned, there was no need to 
invoke the Crusaders, for the Syrians, from the 
earliest times, reproduce Tyre by Sur. The diffi- 
culty lies with the companion vocable. When did 
Sidon first become Saida ? 

If Dr. Plooij is right, as indeed he seems to be, 
the parallel lies between the Sinai fragment and 
a Latin Gospel which has come under Crusading 
influence. We have not been able to identify the 
lection system which is reproduced in the Sinai 
fragment. 

The foregoing evidence, though incomplete, is not 
without value, and, so far as it goes, is positive 
evidence for Diatessaron readings. We now pass 
on to a piece of negative evidence, disappointing 
enough, but of importance to the textual critic. 

If we turn to v. Soden’s Schriften des neuen 
Testaments (i. p. 29), we find amongst the list of 
MSS. which he removes, for various reasons, from 
the N.T. catalogue the following entry : 

1220. Evangelienharmonie. 

As one does not at first see why a Gospel Harmony 
should be incapacitated from giving evidence of a 
textual character, nor why it should be summarily 
dismissed, we inquire into its character and its 
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location, and we find that the number attached to 
it leads us to Gregory’s list, and that it is a MS. of 
the Greek N.T. of the tenth century and located 
on Mt. Sinai (cod. Sin. 183); Gregory’s de- 
scription is as follows : 


‘ro Jhdt. 25x19. Perg. Kap. Aufs. Eov. Mt. 
I. I-14, Scheint zu fehlen, enthalt einiges arabische.’ 


But this is merely a transcript from Gardthausen. 
There is no note at this point saying that Gregory 
had himself seen it, as in so many other MSS. of 
which he gives a description, and the student will 
find that Gregory’s notes on the Sinai MSS. are quite 
superficial and worthless. If, however, we turn 
to his supplementary volume (p. 1135) we shall 
find that Gregory did see the MS. on the 6th of 
March 1906, that he thought the handwriting was 
Calabrian, and added the remark : 


“Ich habe Mk 6. 8, Aev adrots, ty pydey aipwow 
eis THY Oddv notirt,’ 


and wondered if that was the beginning of the 
MS. 

How, then, did v. Soden come to call it a Harmony? 
His informants with regard to the Sinai MSS. were 
Professor Glaue of Jena and the late Professor Knopf 


of Bonn, who worked this district for the N.T. of 
v. Soden. 

My inquiries addressed to Professor Glaue brought 
the conclusive proof that they had mistaken the 
MS. for a Harmony. Dr. Glaue was sure, for in- 
stance, that it was not a Lectionary, which might 
have been confused with a Harmony. How, then, 
did Dr. Glaue and his friend come to speak so 
positively on the matter? The answer is not 
difficult, when one examines the MS. itself. One 
quire of the MS. has been detached, and the leaves. 
folded over wrongly, so that part of Matthew has 
been put later than Mark, and has given the loose 
leaves the appearance of being a Harmony; but 
there is not the least doubt that it is an ordinary 
copy of the Gospels, beautifully written in a hand 
of the tenth century, and with nothing wanting 
except the first thirteen chapters of Matthew. 

There is, then, no prospect. of finding a Greek 
Harmony of the Gospels on Mt. Sinai nor, as far 
as I know, anywhere else in the world, unless it 
should be some recent composition. 

The foregoing statement may be useful to some 
other scholars of the N.T., even if it record a 
personal disappointment. One would have liked 
to see a tenth-century Harmony of the Gospels in 
Greek. 


<p: 


Riterature. 


DR. GORE ON THE CHURCH. 


Dr. Gore undertook a formidable task when he 
set himself to formulate a reconstruction of the 
Christian Faith in the light of present-day know- 
ledge. There are few men living, however, who are 
more capable of rendering this service. Dr. Gore 
has a masculine intellect, he knows the field as well 
as anybody, and every line of his writing reveals 
a candour that is disarming and persuasive. With 
the third volume of his trilogy which has just been 
issued—The Holy Spirit and the Church (Murray ; 
7s. 6d. net)—the work has been brought to a con- 
clusion, and one finishes the third volume with 
feelings of admiration and gratitude for the whole 
three. The general verdict will probably be that 
while the work has not decreased in power or ability 


in any way its actual contribution to faith is less. 
The volume on ‘ Belief in Christ’ would have been 
more effective with some matter cut out. The 
present volume suffers from a different defect. 
The treatment is as interesting as ever. We 
cannot help being absorbed in the discussion. But 
the reader will receive an impression that the 
writer is arguing from a brief, a brief in which 
the advocate thoroughly believes, but a brief all 
the same. 

The central contention of this book is that 
the doctrine of sacramental Catholicism must be 
carried back to Christ Himself, who founded, or 
refounded, the Church, and equipped it with officers. 
in the persons of the twelve Apostles. Then began 
an episcopal succession which is essential to the 
nature of the Church. The Church of the New 


Testament is the one visible society in which the 
Spirit operates, and the only covenanted sphere of 
Christ’s redemption. There are chapters on the 
Authority of the Church and the Authority of 
Scripture, and other interesting discussions (one 
on the Mystery Religions). But the main burden 
of the book is the attachment of the Spirit’s working 
to the visible society which possesses the catholic 
creeds, the duly-administered sacraments and the 
episcopal succession. 

If Dr. Gore is right, then this zs the ‘ Christian 
Faith, and not (as many believe) the position 
of one party in the Church of Christ. But the 
question at once suggests itself: Is the sacramental 
Catholicism the body of truth which an unfettered 
mind would gather from a reading of the New 
Testament? Granted that Christ ‘ refounded’ 
the Church and equipped it with sacraments, did 
He give it ‘ officers,’ and did He ever suggest that 
the grace of God should be ‘ tied’ to an institution 
or arite? Is it not the burden of-the New Testa- 
ment that Christ has made the way to God open 
to the soul of man irrespective of institution, rite, 
or priest ? Is not this Christian freedom the very 
soul of the New Testament? Dr. Gore seems to 
glimpse this truth once or twice. He speaks of 
“something in Christendom, below all its divisions, 
which responds to the test “ ubique, semper, ab 
omnibus,’’ and he acknowledges, ‘ with all my 
heart,’ the wonderful and continuous evidences of 
the work of the Spirit of God among Free Church- 
men and Scottish Presbyterians. Is he not nearer 
the essential truth of the New Testament in these 
sentences than in the elaborate argument in favour 
of an exclusiveness which is so inharmonious with 
the spirit of the Gospels and the Epistles as a whole ? 
At any rate that is the other side. (There are 
obvious grammatical errors on pp. 20, 29, 41, 46, 
58, and 330.) 


ASCETICISM. 


The Ideals of Asceticism, by the Rev. Oscar 
Hardman, D.D. (S.P.C.K.; 12s. net), is modestly 
described as ‘ an essay in the comparative study of 
religion.’ It has won for its author the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity in the University of London. 
And deservedly so, for it is a really able contribu- 
tion to the subject. Two different conceptions of 
Asceticism have to be distinguished. On the one 
hand it is taken to include all voluntary self- 
discipline for moral and religious ends. By others 
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the term is restricted to such self-discipline as’ is. 
based on the essential evil of material things, and 
amounts to ‘a deliberate attempt to eliminate and 
uproot the sensuous.’ Dr. Hardman does not find 
it possible to restrict the term to the latter sense. 

In dealing with the place of Asceticism in religion 
he surveys a very wide field, but never fails to be 
interesting and informing. While eminently fair 
and sympathetic in his treatment, he writes not in 
any professed spirit of scientific detachment, but 
as one who believes that every religious belief and 
practice must be brought to the touchstone of the 
gospel. Coming to the teaching and work of 
Christ he shows how important is the ascetic element 
in it. Christian asceticism is cross-bearing, and 
“we may regard it as declaring the true ideals of 
man’s asceticism and as carrying it all, wherever 
it is in any degree true, to its perfect issue.’ 

The Christian ascetic ideal is threefold. ‘ There 
is to be an effecting of vital fellowship, an assurance 
of increase in the fruits of fellowship, and, as the 
condition of the first and the necessary accompani- 
ment of the second, the removal of the offence of 
sin.’ These are expounded in detail—the mystical 
ideal of fellowship, the disciplinary ideal of 
righteousness, the sacrificial ideal of reparation, 
and the self-discipline of earnest men of all types 
of religion is found to reach its perfect expression 
in Christ. It remains necessary for the earnest 
Christian to practise disciplinary asceticism. ‘ The 
psychologist who supposes that right development 
may be had without any of that disciplinary control 
which is called repression, errs as greatly as the 
fanatical ascetic who has lost sight of development 
in his furious attention to the work of repression.’ 

The book closes with an extremely suggestive 
chapter on Asceticism and the Social Order, in 
which an attempt is made to indicate how the 
ascetic spirit may express itself under present 
economic conditions and prove its social utility. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN INDIA. 


The good work of the Rev. Canon Sell, D.D.— 
noticed in these columns some months ago—of 
interpreting the various books of the Old Testa- 
ment for the Indian clergy is continued in four 
small volumes which display the same modernness 
of outlook, the same religious insight, the same con- 
centration upon the things that really matter, and 
the same profound and affectionate interest in the 
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welfare of thejIndian Church and its. clergy, ‘as 
characterize the{volumes which have already ap- 
peared. The new volumes (Diocesan Press, Vepery, 
Madras) are The Making of a Nation, which deals 
with the Book of Judges and carries the story down 
to the death of Samuel ; Isaiah t.-xxxix., The Prophets 
of the Exile, which covers Ezekiel and Isaiah 40-66, 
and Daniel. 

The old method of verse by verse interpretation 
is here discarded in favour of the—to most people— 
more fruitful treatment by paragraphs or sections, 
which enables the whole scope of an episode or 
argument to be taken in at a glance. The wood is 
never lost in the trees. The result is, generally 
speaking, a running commentary which has the 
value of an expanded and illuminating paraphrase, 
though, in addition to this, important problems 
raised by special passages, e.g. the Servant Songs in 
Deutero-Isaiah, are more fully discussed. Canon 
Sell is well acquainted with the literature relevant 
for his purpose; in his treatment alike of the 
earlier and later parts of Isaiah he has made good 
use of Sir George Adam Smith’s brilliant volumes 
in ‘ The Expositor’s Bible.’ 

Every volume bears evidence of Canon Sell’s 
earnest desire to help the Indian clergy by acquaint- 
ing them with the real nature of the Bible as under- 
stood by modern scholarship, and above all with 
its spiritual power. From the Book of Judges he 
draws the lesson of the danger of disunion, and of 
allowing class prejudices, caste isolation, and 
“ petty jealousies to hinder the great work of union 
and co-operation to which the Church in India is 
now specially called.’ He concludes his study of 
Isaiah by urging all ‘ who now have, or will have, a 
Jeading part in shaping the future destinies of 
India’ to make sure that all policy ‘should be 
shaped according to the will of the Lord.’ The 
Servant Songs teach ‘a lesson all Indian pastors 
should lay to heart,’ that ‘ a faithful ministry often 
leads'to persecution and trouble.’ Even the obscure 
Ezekiel is full of ‘ precious instruction for Indian 
preachers and teachers.’ But, though India is thus 
kept steadily in view, these volumes would serve a 
useful purpose anywhere, presenting as they do in 
brief and vivid outline the interpretation of the 
Biblical books that has been reached by the sane 
and reverent scholarship of the West. It is a piece 
of singular good fortune that the Bible is here 
commended to the Indian clergy and Church in a 
way consonant with the all but universally accepted 


results of criticism, and it is much to be hoped that 
the contentions and controversies which in the 
West have too often deflected the Church from her 
true task of winning the world for Christ may not 
be repeated upon Indian soil. 


HUMAN PROGRESS. 


In Social Development, its Nature and Conditions 
(Allen & Unwin; 12s. 6d. net), Professor L. T. 
Hobhouse, D.Lit., LL.D., completes his ethico- 
sociological trilogy. ‘The Rational Good’ dealt 
with the ultimate end of human action; ‘ The 
Elements of Social Justice’ with the application to 
social relations of the view there achieved ; and the 
present volume treats of ‘ the actual nature of social 
life and the conditions of its development, to bring 
the fact into comparison with the ideal.’ 

This book, however, will be found to be quite 
self-contained, and no one need defer its perusal 
until he has read its two predecessors. It will 
prove to be one of the most valuable additions that 
any student of practical affairs can make to his 
library. It takes a wide survey, is simply packed 
with matter, and contains a mass of most interesting 
discussions ; with the exception of the clumsy 
opening sentence of the Introduction, the literary 
style is charming. 

The main problem discussed is—What is meant 
by and_required for social development, and what 
are the prospects of human progress? We can no 
longer believe what the nineteenth century was 
inclined to take for granted, that progress is ‘in- 
evitable ’ and assured. Nor does our author believe 
that in the main it depends on any factors or laws 
beyond the control of human mind and will. There 
are no ‘laws of progress’ comparable to laws of 
Nature which we have simply to discover, formulate, 
and in practice recognize. Whether man is to 
progress or not depends in the last resort on himself 
and the choices he makes. 

The question, Is mankind to advance ? depends 
on whether an affirmative answer can be given to 
the three questions—(1) Can we form an intelligent, 
coherent conception of the Good common to 
humanity ? (2) Can there arise a true effective co- 
operative will directed to this Good ?_ (3) Can such 
a will control the conditions of life sufficiently to 
secure its end P 

After we have analysed the mind, social relations, 
and the correlation between the cognitive, the 
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ethico-religious and the social development—and 
this analysis forms the bulk of the matter of the book 
—an affirmative answer to the three questions is 
suggested. ; 

The author is far from blind to the possibilities of 
setback and repeated failure on the part of humanity. 
The present state of the world he acknowledges to 
be critical. Europe may revert, he admits, to a less 
civilized state. Even so, he would have us see that 
there is no reason to despair of progress. ‘ Men on 
the whole mean right, but let their lives be wrecked 
by petty things, egoisms, vanities, and misunder- 
standings. Human nature is somehow better than 
its own performance.’ 


TIMOTHY RICHARD. 


‘If there is anyone better equipped to offer such 
a book I have not met her.’ So said Professor 
Soothill in his introduction to Two Gentlemen of 
China, that delightful study of Chinese family life 
written by his daughter, Lady Hosie. His words 
were true in their particular reference ; they would 
be equally true if applied to himself and the notable 
biography which he has just completed : Timothy 
Richard of China (Seeley, Service; 12s. 6d. net). 
No one is better equipped to write that life than 
Professor Soothill, who knew Richard personally, 
sympathized with his aims, and held his confidence 
so fully as to be invited by him to become President 
of the Shansi University, founded and moulded 
by Richard himself. 

‘Seer, statesman, missionary, and the most 
disinterested adviser that China ever had.’ That 
is the claim which Professor Soothill makes for 
Dr. Richard, and the biography is its proof. For 
Dr. Richard was certainly a seer. 

‘On 17th June [1914] he addressed a company 
of five hundred of the leading men of the province, 
including the Chancellor of Education, principals 
of schools and colleges, editors and others. Aftera 
hymn and prayer by Mr. Nieh, Richard spoke 
on the subject, “ Thy Kingdom come.” Speaking 
of the principal aim of the Reformers of 1898, that 
of making China strong and great, he pointed to 
the advance made amongst the best men in the 
nations towards the ideal of federation for inter- 
national welfare. This goal was not the increase 
of armaments for the purpose of fighting one 
another, but the federation of the leading nations to 
form one Central Government for the whole world. 


‘Little more than a month afterwards Europe 
was plunged into the most terrible war of its history, 
and China continues its progress from bad to worse. 
The cynic may consider this as a speaking com- 
mentary on the ideals of the seer, or visionary, 
as he will prefer to call him. But, though men may 
have to pray “‘ Thy Kingdom come” for decades 
or centuries, what better hope has the cynic to 
offer to humanity? When enough people pray 
this prayer with all their souls the answer will not 
be far off.’ 

He was also a statesman, and a statesman who 
thought not nationally but internationally. Yet 
he never failed to advance the true interests of the 
people among whom he worked and to whose 
service he had dedicated his life. 

And he never ceased to be a missionary, carrying 
into all his work a wholesome common sense and a 
large charity. On one occasion a missionary friend 
came to him in triumph bringing the ancestral 
tablet of a native Christian which the owner had 
consented to burn. ‘ “ When he burns his tablet, I 
suppose you will at the same time burn your parents’ 
photographs,” said Richard to his friend. The 
tablet was not burned! Such was his attitude 
towards ancestor-worship, as towards the Chinese 
religions in general. While recognizing clearly 
enough their errors and defects, he was much more 
interested in their good qualities. In this excellent 
trait of character lay his strength. He believed 
in the good in men; he believed in the good in 
their religions, and to him it was ever incredible 
that any one should believe that “ works done 
before the Grace of Christ, and the Inspiration of 
His Spirit, are not pleasant to God... yea, 
rather, for that they are not done as God hath 
willed and commanded them to be done, we doubt 
not but they have the nature of sin ””—an attitude 
of mind still prevalent in his day.’ 


JACOB BOEHME. 


Like many another mystic, Boehme is more 
frequently alluded to than read. This is due 
partly to the fact that the religious interest of the 
average person is not a mystical interest, but 
partly also to the fact that Boehme’s writings 
make far from easy reading. The two sumptuous 
volumes entitled Mysterium Magnum ; or, An Ex- 
position of the First Book of Moses called Genesis, 
by Jacob Boehme (Watkins ; {2, ros.), deprive us 
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all henceforth of further excuse for ignorance 
of Boehme. The translation is that executed by 
John Sparrow and a kinsman of his, John Ellistone, 
and published in 1654, just thirty years after 
Boehme’s death. 

It was Boehme’s original intention to deal with 
the whole of the Pentateuch, but from the nine 
hundred and eighty-one pages which treat of 
Genesis alone we may readily conjecture what 
lines the larger discussion would have taken. 
There is nothing here that would remotely help 
any one who was interested in the historical back- 
ground or the original and literal meaning of 
Genesis ; we do not look for that in the mystics. 
What we find instead is the essence of the invisible 
as disclosed in the visible and sensible things which 
make up the Book of Genesis. The Grand Mystery 
is the mystery of ‘the eternal spiritual nature, 
which spiritual world is hidden in the visible.’ 
‘Infinite are the mysteries,’ we are told, ‘ men- 
tioned in the Scriptures ’"—and, of course, not least 
in Genesis—‘ concerning God, angels, men, the 
world, eternity, time, the creation, fall, sin, cor- 
ruption,’ etc. ; and the trouble is that ‘ we are for 
the most part willing to let the understanding of 
them go, or at most desire a literal knowledge 
only.’ So says Boehme’s translator in full accord 
with the spirit of the great mystic himself, who 
defines his object thus: to signify ‘ what is to be 
understood by the deeds of the holy patriarchs ; 
at what the figures of these written histories do 
look and aim . . . how time and eternity are in 
one another, and how man may understand all 
this.’ 

The exposition is wide as the poles asunder 
from anything that we understand by exposition 
in these modern days ; but it is a mirror through 
which we may look into the very heart of mysticism, 
and every eager student of mysticism will hasten 
to possess these beautiful and immaculately printed 
volumes. 


Baffled to Fight Beiter is the title of a series of 
talks on the Book of Job given in 1917 by Mr. 
Oswald Chambers in the Y.M.C.A. Huts, Zeitoun, 
Egypt, to the men of the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force (Alden; 2s. 6d.). These talks hardly form 
a contribution of scientific value to the study of 
Job, but they have their own value, dealing as they 
do with life in general, especially on its tragic 
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side. More than once the speaker asserts that 
‘the basis of things is tragic,’ and he points his 
hearers in talk after talk to the Christian solution. 
That the book has met a need‘is attested by the 
fact that it has now reached a third edition. 


The World of Souls, by Professor Wincenty 
Lutoslawski, with a Preface by William James 
(Allen & Unwin; tos. 6d. net), after a long and 
weary pilgrimage both in Britain and America, 
has at last found a publisher. We are glad to 
have it. It is a revelation of a type of mind which 
is worth knowing, and with which we are not very 
familiar in Western Europe. It contains a monad- 
ological theory of the world of Souls and a peculiar 
view of marriage which strikes us as not only quite 
impracticable but incoherent. Despite the feature 
of the predominance of assertion over reasoning, 
nay, perhaps, because of that, it is all stimulating 
and refreshing, as exotic products often are. 


Of present-day religious fads British-Israelism 
is surely one of the strangest and most baseless. 
Sane students of Scripture and history are inclined 
to dismiss it with silent contempt. There are, 
however, a considerable and increasing number 
of those who hold by the plenary inspiration of 
Scripture and the literal fulfilment of all prophecy 
who are impressed by British-Israel arguments. 
It is perhaps well that these earnest people should 
be met on their own ground, and have the fallacies 
of British-Israelism patiently exposed. This has 
been done by Mr. Samuel H. Wilkinson in British- 
Israelism Examined (Bale, Sons & Danielsson ; 
2s. 6d. net). The book is notably fair and re- 
strained in argument, and its tone courteous and 
Christian throughout. 


English Literature, by Geraldine E. Hodgson, 
Litt.D. (Blackwell ; 6s. net), does not profess to 
be a text-book. It is something much better. It 
aims at presenting the subject in the most con- 
vincing way of all—letting it speak for itself. It 
abounds, therefore, in illustrations from poetry 
and prose which are designed to set forth the varied 
beauties of English literature. The selections have 
been made with fine taste and care, while the ac- 
companying dissertations on the forms of literature 
are admirably done. Many, besides the young 
students for whom it is primarily written, will find 
here a book to treasure and re-read. 
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Every year the British and Foreign Bible Society 
publishes two reports. One is popular and costs 
only 6d., the other is the official report of the 
Society’s work during the whole of the year. 
Although the official. report is published at 1s., it 
contains over two hundred pages of closely printed 
matter. The present volume is the Hundred and 
Nineteenth Report of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. It contains a detailed account of the Bibles 
circulated throughout the world, of the colporteurs 
employed, and of the new translations made since 
the last report. The Bible, or part of it, has been 
translated into eight new tongues since the last 
report. It has been translated into Lur, into Asu, 
into Tonga of Zambezi. The last two are Bantu 
languages. We need not go into the five others, 
but in every case we wonder and rejoice over the 
amazing perseverance and the intellectual gifts of 
the missionaries who wrestled with these unwritten 
languages, and so completely mastered them that 
they were able to translate the Scriptures into them. 

The popular report this year is called The Bridge 
Builders. The Bible Society by its work of 
translating, printing, and distributing the whole 
Scriptures may very legitimately call itself a 
builder of bridges, bridges which are to overcome 
‘the obstacles which hinder the free fellowship of 
peoples,’ and also which shall span ‘ the gulf between 
heaven and earth.’ 


In Lunan Water ; or, Nature Rambles in a Country 
Parish, by the Rev. John Adams, B.D. (Arbroath : 
T. Buncle & Co.; 2s. 6d. net), we have a little 
volume of delightful sketches of what may be 
termed the recreations of a country parson. They 
are sketches for the most part of the bird life to be 
seen along the banks of a little stream in Forfar- 
shire. From the first of the series we thought we 
were to accompany a Scottish Izaak Walton, but 
Mr. Adams is rather the White of Selborne in his 
own northern district—a real lover and keen 
observer of birds, who has, moreover, the faculty 
of being able to describe all he sees with the art 
that conveys to his readers much of his own delight 
in his rural walks. His brief sketches are really 
poems in prose. 


Travellers since the War have been sorely handi- 
capped by the fact that most guide-books are out 
of date. So we are glad to welcome a revised edition 
of Father Barnabas Meistermann’s Guide to the 
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Holy Land (Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; tos. 6d. 
net). New editions of guide-books to the Holy 
Land are specially required, for the War has 
probably made greater changes in the means of 
access to, and in facilities of travel in, the Holy 
Land than in any other. The design of this guide- 
book, however, is not to supply reliable information 
about the country—although it does that—so much 
as to be a pilgrims’ vade mecum; for Father Barnabas 
Meistermann is a Missionary Apostolic of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


Twice a year we look forward to a volume of 
The Christian World Pulpit. The 1to4th volume 
has just been issued (James Clarke ; 7s. 6d. net). 
It contains no less than 150 sermons. It is only 
necessary to read through the list of names to see 
how good the fare is; but we have our preferences, 
and a sermon found on page 174 (the page is wrongly 
given in the index as 169) is not one of them. It is 
called ‘ The Claim of the Church upon the Young 3 
or, How it strikes a Contemporary.’ The preacher 
speaks first of ‘ the boys of wartime’ and deplores 
that ‘it has not yet been brought home to them 
that, after a war which has destroyed the savings 
of centuries and mortgaged the industry of future 
generations, the only escape from ruin is by longer 
hours, smaller wages, increased efficiency.’ But 
there is much better matter than this in the new 
volume, and you will find an example in the last 
sermon of ‘The Christian Year’ for this month. 
This is one of Bishop Gore’s sermons which we have 
slightly abridged for our purpose. Canon Carnegie, 
in a sermon on ‘Spiritual Gifts,’ deals with the 
cult of Spiritualism ,saying : ‘ The Church has always 
regarded it as illegitimate and has always forbidden 
her members to practise it. Is there anything which 
justifies churchmen in disregarding this prohibition 
and trying to establish communication with the other 
world along these lines? ... We have the witness 
of all previous experience that the spirits which come 
to us thus do not come from God nor lead to Him.’ 


Dr. Mayer Sulzberger has done an admirable 
piece of original investigation in The Status of 
Labor in Ancient Israel, which is published at 
$1.50 by the Dropsie College for Hebrew and 
Cognate Learning, Philadelphia. He has taken 
nothing for granted, but, like a true investigator, 
has submitted to a searching examination familiar 
texts with whose meaning every one is supposed to 
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be’acquainted. The results of his conclusions are 
striking. He seems to have proved that the word 
gér, represented by stranger in our ordinary versions, 
stands for the conquered Palestinian natives who, 
by the conquest, lost their lands and became 
employees in the service of their Hebrew conquerors 
—the recurring phrase ‘to be or abide with’ a man 
frequently meaning ‘to be i his employ.’ The 
word réa,’ rendered by neighbour, is the Hebrew 
workman or employee, as distinct from the non- 
Hebrew gér. The widow and fatherless, so often 
commended to the tender consideration of the 
worshippers, are—not indeed always, but very fre- 
quently—those of the gér, and not of the Hebrews ; 
on the death of the gér, they would be peculiarly 
apt to be dismissed, or at least exploited. Dr. 
Sulzberger points out that the prohibition of 
interest, which tended to discourage commerce, 
evidently rested on ‘ the matured policy of favour- 
ing and stimulating agricultural activity.’ The 
book is a fresh and convincing discussion of ancient 
Israel’s labour problem, without some appreciation 
of which her polity cannot be fully understood. 


A second edition of Catholic Faith in the Holy 
Eucharist has been issued. The volume contains 
‘Papers from the Summer School of Catholic 
Studies’ held at Cambridge in July 1922. The 
editor is the Rev. C. Lattey, S.J., who has at various 
times been a contributor to THE Expository TIMEs, 
and the publishers are Messrs. W. Heffer & Sons 
(ss. net). The second edition has been slightly 
enlarged by the addition of a summary of the 
Biblical evidence for the Eucharist and an index. 


One of the favourite themes of medizval theology 
was the seven deadly sins. It is a theme, however, 
which has been entirely ignored by Protestantism, 
and a theme which, we might argue to-day, might 
better be left alone if we are to follow the counsels 
of psychologists. But the Rev. Norman Macleod 
Caie, B.D., has written a study of the seven deadly 
sins. He has given it the title of The Mount of Expi- 
ation (Hodder & Stoughton ; 2s. 6d. net), and he 
has so treated his theme that he does not join 
issue with the psychologists ; for it is on the positive 
virtues that he dwells rather than on the deadly 
sins, on generosity rather than on envy, on modera- 
tion rather than on gluttony. To any one planning 
a short series of talks this little book might well 
prove helpful. 
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J. Gordon Hutton died at the age of twenty-two. 
He was not only a brilliant medical student, gaining 
distinction in all his subjects, but he was also a 
student of philosophy and literature. Above all, 
as his father Dr. John A. Hutton, says in the preface, 
‘ the New Testament was his Defence and his Shield.’ 
During his tedious illness he selected those thoughts 
which specially appealed to him and arranged them 
as mottoes for a year. They show not only wide 
reading but a rare discrimination. For January 
there are quotations from the Greek and Hebrew 
classics ; for February from Dante. June is taken 
from ‘Lesser Poets of the Victorian Era.’ For 
December he confines himself to no one writer or 
class of writers. . Perhaps we have in this month 
those quotations which he had most made his own. 
For the last day of the year there are the following 
four lines taken from a tombstone in Carsphairn, 
Galloway : 


Quod habuimus, habemus, 
Quod fuimus, sumus, 


Quod erimus, manet, 
Gaudeamus ! 


We are indebted to Dr. Hutton for permitting the 
publication of the year book. The title is Daily 
Leading (Hodder & Stoughton ; 2s. 6d. net). 


A book sponsored by Canon"’G. H. Box has to be 
taken seriously: that is why we began with a 
prejudice in favour of Major J. W. Povah’s Study 
of the Old Testament (Longmans; paper covers 
2s. 6d., cloth 3s. 6d.), and the prejudice was amply 
justified by the perusal of the book. It is a short 
book of twenty-two chapters,” containing only one 
hundred and three pages, and it is therefore com- 
pelled to deal only with the really vital things in the 
great historico-religious'movement which it traces 
down to the beginning of the Christian era. Major 
Povah wisely focuses attention on the Prophets. 
The Old Testament movement raises so many 
intricate problems that Tutorial Classes, such as 
that for which this book was written, can feel 
nothing but gratitude for a treatment of it which 
presents the salient outlines, unblurred by detail. 


Moral Theology, by the Rev. F.¥J. Hall, D.D., 
and the Rev. F. H. Hallock, D.D. (Longmans ; 
ros. 6d. net), is designed as a comprehensive text- 
book for the use of Anglican students and priests. 
It is a very able and scholarly book. The writers 
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declare that ‘ one of the most encouraging incidents 
of the catholic revival in the Anglican communion 
is the renewal of interest in Moral Theology which is 
gradually extending among the Anglican clergy.’ 
This is doubtless to be connected with the increasing 
resumption by the Anglican clergy of those priestly 
functions connected with auricular confession and 
penance against which the Reformation was a revolt. 

The terminology used is that current among 
theologians of the Roman Church, and the scholastic 
method of elaborate divisions and classifications 
gives to the manual a somewhat dry and formal 
aspect. Many moral questions are treated with 
great sanity and wisdom, especially the implications 
of the Decalogue. But when one reads that it is a 
mortal sin to allow an infant to die unbaptized, as 
also that ‘apparently still-born, and abnormally 
formed infants (monstra) should be baptized sub 
conditione, “if thou art able to receive baptism,” ’ 
with other like practices, one is made to realize 
how wide is the gulf that separates the Anglo- 
Catholic from the Evangelical. 


Books that popularize the results of Biblical 
criticism are popular, or at least are being issued 
from the press. Among these a place of merit 
must be found for Roadmending on the Sacred Way: 
Suggestions to the Modern Reader of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, by the Rev. J. M. C. Crum, Rector 
of Farnham, Surrey (Longmans; 6s. net). Mr. 
Crum has a charming way with him. He chats 
away about the Gospels, bringing in all kinds of 
literary and historical illustrations, but all the time 
‘drawing the reader on to do a little bit of critical 
pioneering himself. In this way he seeks to conduct 
the lay reader through the problem of the Synoptic 
Gospels and their origin. It is very well done and 
will do much good to the layman who is fortunate 
enough to buy and read the book. 


Bible-class work among lads of adolescent age 
is notoriously difficult, but there is no work so 
urgent or so rewarding. Miss E. Vera Pemberton 
has done such work and apparently with unusual 
success. At any rate she has unusual gifts for 
such work, judging from the series of lessons she 
publishes under the title Follow the Christ: Sug- 
gestions for Leaders of Bible Classes for Young 
People over Fourteen Years of Age (Longmans ; 
4s. 6d. net). These admirable lessons are far more 
than suggestions. They are careful and elaborate 
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and done with great skill and according to the 
best methods. They are accompanied by useful 
hints for guidance. There are forty lessons on the 
Apostles’ Creed, in which Miss Pemberton manages 
to get all the subjects that are important for youth. 
There are also six talks on the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. We commend this book cordially 
to all who have work of the same kind to do. 


The Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1923 have 
just been published. The theme is Authority and 
Freedom (Longmans ; 7s. 6d. net), and the author 
is the Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson, B.D. He was 
asked to give the lectures because of a pamphlet 
he published called ‘Catholicism with Freedom.’ 
The choice was a fortunate one, for this important 
and difficult subject is handled here with a power 
and clearness and breadth of mind that make the 
book one of extreme value. The general idea of 
it is that real authority can only flourish in an 
atmosphere of complete freedom of thought. 
Authority lies in the truth of a self-evidencing 
revelation plus the accumulated experience of 
ages. But this authority needs to be criticised 
constantly by the unfettered mind of man. Mr. 
Rawlinson believes that the future lies with a 
genuinely evangelical Catholicism. Protestantism 
has exhausted its contribution. Romanism is 
impossible because it is autocratic and tyrannical. 
The Christianity of the New Testament is already 
Catholic, and the only hope of religion lies in a 
revival of this Catholic reality in which authority 
and freedom are reconciled. 


A character of singular attractiveness is revealed 
in the memoir of the late Rev. G. C. Rawlinson, 
written by Canon Sparrow Simpson. The memoir 
is by way of introduction to a selection of Mr. 
Rawlinson’s writings which is published under the 
title An Anglo-Catholic’s Thoughts on Religion 
(Longmans ; 7s. 6d. net). Mr. Rawlinson remained 
a curate in the English Church for thirty years, 
and sought no better position though his abilities 
fitted him for high office. He was a ‘ Catholic’ 
with a broad mind and a free and unconventional 
outlook. Curiously enough he passed through 
Oxford unaffected by the Tractarian Movement 
and got his ‘ Catholicism’ from France. It is a 
pleasure to read of his simple, austere, devoted 
life, and an even greater pleasure to read his power- 
ful, original, and unusual discourses in this volume. 
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There are sermons, public addresses, essays (on 
mysticism and French religious literature and 
personalities), and some detached ‘ Thoughts on 
Religion.’ They are all worth reading for them- 
selves, but they will form a fitting memorial also 
for one whose words exercised a wide and deep 
influence while he was alive. 


Christian Ways of Salvation, by Professor George 
W. Richards, D.D., LL.D. (Macmillan ; 12s. net), 
is a thoroughly good book. It contains a valuable 
study of Christian (and pre-Christian) soteriologies. 
The statement of historical positions is full and 
accurate and dispassionate. The criticisms are 
pertinent and convincing. The concluding section 
is very interesting. It embodies an examination 
and discussion of the Brief Statement of the Faith 
issued some time ago by a Committee of the 
General Assembly of the United Free Church. Dr. 
Richard’s verdict is very favourable indeed. 


When so much attention is given, in speech and 
writing, to the problems of the hour, it is well that 
Christian minds should at times withdraw to quiet 
meditation on the changeless verities of the faith. 
In Christ and His Church, by the Rev. J. Russell 
Howden, B.D. (Marshall Brothers; 2s. 6d. net), 
we have a series of four meditations on the origin, 
function, form, and value of the Church, based 
upon 1 P 2°. These addresses were given at the 
Keswick Convention of 1923, and, as might be 
expected, they are rich in devotional teaching, 
devout in tone and spiritually uplifting. 


The Year Book for 1924 of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States, a volume of three 
hundred and fifty-one pages (New York: The 
Methodist Book Concern), is not a mere compila- 
tion of statistics. It contains tabular statements 
in great number, but these are accompanied by 
explanatory statements that give them life, meaning, 
and vital interest. We are told that last year’s 
edition was quickly sold out, and doubtless that 
is the best .possible advertisement for the present 
remarkable compilation, especially in view of the 
General Triennial Conference to be held in April in 
Springfield, Mass. The first Conference was in 
1773 and represented a membership of 1160. There 
is now a membership of 4,774,520. ‘Still the 
Church is growing in numbers. Where do they 
come from? The very place from which they 


should come—the Sunday School.’ One of the 
outstanding questions at the coming Conference 
will be, Shall women be regularly ordained to the 
ministry ? 


It is a rare distinction when a book whets the 
reader’s appetite, and leaves him thirsting for more. 
The Mind of John Gibb, by Miss C. M. Townsend 
(Nisbet ; 2s. 6d. net), is entitled to this praise. 
Scottish Presbyterianism has produced many 
brilliant sons, of whom John Gibb was one, albeit 
of somewhat unusual type. He is well described 
as ‘standing in the midst of things, where roads 
from many ages met.’ A man of wide reading, 
catholic in spirit, lacking perhaps something of 
that decision of mind which makes for effectiveness 
in this rough-and-tumble world, he stood aloof, a 
solitary but strangely winsome figure. One would 
have gladly welcomed a fuller account of him than 
this little book supplies. 


The Divine Inspiration of the Bible, by Mr. W. E. 
Vine, M.A. (Pickering & Inglis; 2s. 6d. net), is 
written from the traditional standpoint in defence 
of the theory of plenary inspiration. There is 
much here that is true and good, much also that is 
dubious or irrelevant. The writer says: ‘The con- 
tents of the Bible have proved their Divine Inspira- 
tion by their power to probe the conscience, to 
penetrate to the inmost depths of the soul, to appeal 
from every page to the heart of man.’ This is 
admirable and would command the assent of all 
believing men. It seems regrettable, therefore, 
to proceed in a partizan spirit and speak of all 
higher critics as if they were unbelievers, bent on 
destroying the foundations of Scripture. Such 
writing sins against the truth, and is but ill-fitted 
to preserve the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace. . 


Messrs. Seeley, Service have added another worthy 
volume to their fine missionary series in Missions 
As I Saw Them (6s. net), by Mrs. Thomas Butler. 
The book is justified of its title, for though its main 
purpose is to describe the work and prospects of the 
United Methodist Missionary Society in the various 
centres in China and Africa, the author has given us 
some insight into the activities of the other bodies 
as well, notably the China Inland Mission and the 
Church Missionary Society. 

Mrs. Butler tells her story admirably. She gives 
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a clear impression of the work being done by her 
‘Church in Yunnan-Fu, Ningpo, Wenchow, in North 
‘China and in East Africa, the difficulties that have 
to be overcome—difficulties of climate, of under- 
staffing, of lack of funds—the patience and devotion 
of the missionaries themselves. ‘No Society,’ 
she says proudly, ‘can boast of a more faithful, 
competent, or loyal band of workers than the 
United Methodist Church.’ 

The deputation consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Butler 
and the Rev. Charles Stedeford, the Society’s 
secretary. Mr. Stedeford has contributed one 
chapter to the book. It is the account of his 
journey into the interior of S.W. China, a journey 
which the state of Mrs. Butler’s health forbade 
her to undertake, and which the unsettled con- 
‘dition of the country made extremely hazardous 
for Mr. Stedeford. 


A thoroughly scientific account of two of the 
-tribes of New Guinea has been written by Mr. J. 
“H. Holmes. They are the Namau of the Delta 
‘Division and the Ipi of the Gulf Division. Dr. 
_A.C. Haddon, the Reader in Ethnology at Cambridge 
‘University, has written the introduction, and com- 
vmends the book to students. And his knowledge 
-of New Guinea is very considerable—it will be 
-remembered that he contributed the article ‘ New 
Guinea’ to THE ENCYCLOPHDIA OF RELIGION AND 
‘Eruics. Mr. Holmes gives his work the title In 
Primitive New Guinea (Seeley; 21s. net). The 
treatment of the subject is detailed, and the 
writing is easy so that the book can be read with 
pleasure, and here and there a story is told with 
some sly humour. In the chapter on Sorcery, he 
‘tells of a young woman who is suffering from ague. 
He gave her medicine and told her that if she 
continued taking it she would be all right. But 
in spite of that her husband insisted on calling 
in a medicine-man. A few days after the woman 
got better. ‘Ineed not dwell on my own thoughts 
of the matter other than to say that this parti- 
cular medicine-man was an old friend of mine, 
-and a costly one at that, because whenever he had 
a bout of ague he used to send, surreptitiously, 
to me and beg for quinine and castor-oil. My 
medicines were good enough for him.’ 

The Great Mystery, by the Rev. F. Fielding-Ould, 
“M.A. (Skeffington , 3s. 6d. net), is a little book 
«written in the finest spirit of Christian charity and 


devotion. ‘Men have fought fiercely upon the 
Steps of Sanctuary and around the Christian Altar, 
and many have been hounded to their death be- 
cause their particular views of a Mystery which is 
beyond human understanding were not the popular 
ones in their day.’ No breath of controversy 
touches these pages, and devout souls of every 
denomination may wander here as in a fair field 
full of flowers, and-find both enjoyment and profit 
in these ‘ thoughts on the Holy Communion.’ 


The Problem of Human Immortality, by the 
Rev. Charles Magraw, M.A., F.R.G.S. (Skeffington ; 
2s. net), seems to have been somewhat hastily 
put together. There is no table of contents, and 
some of the chapters lack headings. The book is 
“written in defence of personal immortality as 
against the position of the materialist.’ Argu- 
ments against materialism from the Hegelian stand- 
point begin to have an old-world flavour, and it may 
be doubted whether the indivisibility of the soul 
and the supremacy of mind really provide founda- 
tions for the doctrine of immortality. The writer 
attaches some weight to the evidence from spiritual- 
ism, but strangely enough, though his tone is 
obviously Christian, he finds no place in his argu- 
ment for the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 


The Way of Jesus, by Dr. H. T. Hodgkin (S.C.M. ; 
4s. net), is a book which bristles with marks of 
interrogation, and the judicious reader will feel 
inclined to add a few more on the margin. It is 
intended for the use of study circles, but it may be 
doubted if the method of the oral examination and 
the breathless piling up of problems is the most 
effective way of teaching. Certainly it suggests a 
contrast to the calm, genial, open-air manner of the 
Master. The book is ‘ built on the Fosdick plan,’ 
but it lacks something of the fine Fosdick loyalty 
to the text of Scripture. To make the Pharisees’ 
objection to our Lord’s eating with publicans and 
sinners the text for an attack on the capitalist 
system is not interpretation, and to declare that 
the so-called communism of the early Church was 
‘ followed for several generations,’ and only ‘ aban- 
doned when Church and State joined together,’ 
is going beyond sober history. 

The manifest bias of the writer towards certain 
economic theories is regrettable, for the book is full 
of strenuous thinking, and presses home with fervour 
the Christian ideal of a world-family united in love. 
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The spirit of youth breathes through its pages, 
and it is eminently fitted to quicken thought and 
kindle aspiration in young and generous minds. 


A new and revised edition has been issued of 
Modern Discipleship and What it Means, by Canon 
Edward S. Woods, M.A. (S.C.M.; 5s. net). It is 
the fifth edition of this book. Its main theme, 
as Canon Woods says, is ‘ the Christian’s “ inner 
life,’ and the illuminating experience of personal 
contact with God in Christ.’ In 1922 Canon Woods 
published ‘Every-day Religion,’ which may be looked 
upon as a sequel to the present work, showing as it 
does the practical consequences of spiritual re-birth. 


Following Mr. Anson’s book on ‘ Spiritual Healing’ 
we have another on the same theme—Healing, 
by the Rev. M. R. Newbolt (S.P.C.K.; 2s. net). 
Mr. Newbolt looks forward to an ‘ideal world .. . 
where the functions of doctor and spiritual healer 
would be combined in the same man.’ He is an 
ardent disciple of M. Coué, and in so far as he 
pleads for the Christianizing of the practice of 
medicine he undoubtedly strikes a true note. But 
many will hesitate to accept his attitude towards the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction, while scientists will 
not always agree with his inferences when he speaks 
on medical matters. 


It is twelve years since the S.P.C.K. published 
‘A Gospel Monogram,’ by Sir W. J. Herschel, Bt., 
M.A. In that work the parallel Gospels appeared 
on the left-hand page, and on the right was a con- 
tinuous monogram combining them exhaustively. 
The demand for the parallel harmony being constant, 
the whole of that side of the work is now published 
by itself, with interleaving for the use of students, 
under the title of The Four Gospels in Parallel— 
Interleaved (8s. 6d. net). The text used is that of 
the Revised Version, and the selection and arrange- 
ment of the parallel passages has been made with the 
utmost care. The book should prove very service- 
able to students of the Gospels. 


Ultimate Salvation, by Canon Lacey (S.P.C.K. ; 
2s. net), is based on eight sermons preached in 
Worcester Cathedral. They contain a simple ex- 
position of the teaching of the New Testament 
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in regard to the salvation of the individual and 
the world. Critical and controversial matters are 
avoided and the tone throughout is quietly devo- 
tional. The book may be regarded as an orderly 
Bible reading of a very edifying sort. 


A melancholy interest attaches to Economic 
Justice: A Text-book of Political Economy from the 
Christian Point of View (Swarthmore Press ; 7s. 6d. 
net). ‘Mr. Gerard Collier, M.A., the author—a 
singularly lovable and gracious personality—died 
ere his book could be given to the public. It was 
practically ready, however, and Mr. Mansbridge has 
had an easy task as editor. It is a thoroughly good 
book. The author not only knew political economy, 
but, what is far rarer, knew how to make ‘ the 
dismal science’ most~ interesting. He argues 
cogently and convincingly for an economic system 
in which competition is not indeed abolished, for 
it has a useful part to play, but is subordinate to 
co-operation. His historical reviews are illumin- 
ating and accurate, and the whole is written in a 
thoroughly Christian temper. 


Creative Forces in Japan, by Mr. Galen M. Fisher 
(United Council for Missionary Education ; 3s. 6d. 
net), is a most timely and welcome publication. 
The recent earthquake has turned the eyes of the 
world to Japan, and awakened world-wide interest 
and sympathy. Mr. Fisher writes with authority 


after twenty years’ residence in Japan, during which 


time he has been a close student of the social and! 
religious life of the people. He has striking things. 
to tell of recent movements in Japan, especially of 
the rise of industrialism and of the remarkable 
awakening of the democratic spirit which followed. 
the defeat of Germany in 1918. A careful survey 
is given of the work'and policy of Christian missions,. 
and of the growing influence of the native Church. 
The outlook is full of hope and inspiration. 


Two new volumes in the ‘Home University: 
Library’ are Commercial Geography, by Marion I. 
Newbigin, D.Sc., F.R.G.S., and Our Forerunners, 
by M. C. Burkitt, M.A., F.S.A. They are published 
by Messrs. Wilhams & Norgate at 2s. 6d. net each. 
Both sustain the deserved reputation of this. 
excellent series of manuals. 
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QA Marriage Modress. 


By THE REVEREND Proressor W. A. L. Etmstig, M.A., WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


My DEAR FRIENDS,—Permit me to offer you a few 
thoughts upon the vows which you have taken 
and the relationship in which you now stand to one 
another. 

The impressions made upon us by the really great 
occasions of our lives are full of rare and precious 
possibilities, which should not be wasted, yet easily 
may be. For with the lapse of time, and under the 
ceaseless pressure of the events of daily life, our 
memories, even of the highest hours, art apt swiftly 
to grow dim and fade—umless at the time a con- 
scious resolution is made to prevent it. Resolve 
therefore, now, that the intense emotions, the sweet 
and tender hopes of this day shall have a permanent 
place in your minds. Let the memory of this hour 
be like some beautiful, quiet shrine to which at any 
time, and as you need, you can retire in thought for 
rest and happiness, for the renewal of calm and 
trust, for strength, and faith, and hope. 

How supreme a gift of life has come to you! It 
is no wonder that men regard true marriage as a 
Sacrament. I would urge you to enter upon your 
possession of this sacred gift both humbly and 
thankfully. 

In the first place, humbly. Because you ought 
both to realize vividly that your wedding is not an 
end, but a beginning ; and it is only in the patience 
and fidelity of its continuance that it can be fulfilled. 
It is truly said that ‘ Marriage was not meant for 
happiness alone, but for the discipline and develop- 
ment of character, and for the welfare of society.’ 
Do not unthinkingly suppose that Love itself can 
safely be left untended. Constant thought and 
unselfish sacrifice are indispensable to the unfolding 
of its full perfection. 

Start therefore with the thought that you are 
Learners. Now ‘learning’ is essentially a process 
of acquiring skill; not a matter of making no 
mistakes, but of discovering how to correct mistakes 
and how to make fewer. Our human personalities 
are wonderful, chiefly because they are so diverse 
and so complex. We are all greatly different in 
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nature and in temperament ; that is to say, each 
of us has elements both of strength and weakness 
in our character. The ideal towards which, as 
husband and wife, you must strive is to unite your 
respective strength, and to help one another in 
overcoming weakness. True union will be on the 
one hand a combining of your virtues, and on the 
other the elimination of your faults. 

[Here may follow remarks suitable to the particular 
occasion ; e.g. to a bride and. bridegroom, who are 
members of different churches. You, my friends, 
have been by birth and upbringing members of 
different churches. Strive to be true followers 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. There would have been 
no Church at all without Him ; and whatever may 
be the rights and the wrongs of our human opinions, 
one thing is certain—that the test of all our pro- 
fession of Christianity is whether we have, or have 
not, His spirit in us.] Above all else, be united at 
the spring and source of all goodness and all love. 
Be one in the supreme ideal, and you will not be 
misled in the lesser things. Be ‘ learners ’—in the 
school of Christ. Walk in the light. 

But if you are to begin humbly, you should 
indeed also begin thankfully. Life’s loveliest gift 
has come to you—the unselfish devotion of another 
soul. Imagine a man who possesses in his home 
some one priceless treasure ; who, for instance, is 
the owner of some wholly exquisite work of art. 
How he will delight in it! How he will protect it, 
take thought for it, suffer it to take no harm! So 
must you do. Guard the infinite treasure of your 
love. Watch over it! Defend it from every 


| danger. Treat it as sacred, God’s gift to you both, 


to be used unselfishly. 

Our part to-day is to wish you well, and pray for 
you the highest blessings. We do so—your friends, 
the witnesses of your solemn vows and present 
prayers. We ask for you the blessing of the Divine 
grace and guidance. May the Lord bless you, and 
cause His face toshine upon you. May His Presence 
go with you, now and always. 
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Fundamentalism in Gmerica. 


By B. W. Bacon, Lirt.D., D.D., LL.D., PRorEssor or New TESTAMENT CRITICISM AND EXEGESIS-. 


IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Tue perennial conflict in the Church between con- 
servative and liberal has recently entered in America 
a very active phase, so much so as to attract atten- 
tion from all quarters where the development of 
Protestant Christianity is watched with interest, 
whether hostile or sympathetic. There is deep 
disappointment with organized Christianity as a 
force either to stay the outbreak of a world-devas- 
tating war, to check its most brutal ferocities, or to 
bring about conditions of real and abiding peace 
under treaties supposedly adapted to this purpose 
by the statesmen of nominally Christian nations. 
Men are calling for real Christianity. 

The voices of statesmen, sociologists, leaders of 
the world’s thought, are frankly pessimistic as 
regards all other solutions of national and economic 
ills, save a moral regeneration in the spirit of Jesus. 
In these outspoken utterances they simply give 
expression to the tacit conviction of the average 
sober-minded man. Why, then, did Christianity 
not save Christendom ? Why was it powerless to 
prevent the slow accumulation of those fatal con- 
ditions, those predatory and destructive forces 
which brought on the cataclysm? Why did it 
have no apparent effect in the clash of nationalistic 
hatreds ? Why does it offer so little hope even 
now of a restoration of conditions of mutual service 
between wage-earners and capitalists, helpful inter- 
change of social group with social group, nation 
with nation, race with race? There seems to be 
little disposition to deny that the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity is that of peace on earth, goodwill among 
men. Its conception of a kingdom of God domi- 
nated by righteousness, animated by the joy of 
mutual service, is generally acceptable as a goal to 
be striven for. If, then, we are disappointed in the 
results attained, the fault is not with Christianity 
as such, but only with the fact that there is too little 
of it, or too much of the wrong kind. 

Reasoning of this kind is doubtless responsible 
for the present extraordinary revival of religious 
interest, of which the Fundamentalist-Modernist 
controversy so prominent in the newspapers and 
magazines is only a symptom, perhaps not the most 
important. 


The Fundamentalist lays the blame for the 
ineffectiveness of nominal Christianity on ‘ liber- 
alism.’ And if liberalism be understood in the 
vulgar sense of relaxation, a merely negative atti- 
tude toward problems formerly faced, solutions and’ 
obligations once accepted (perhaps mistakenly), the 
Fundamentalist is mainly right. He who appeals to- 
self-determination merely to excuse his disregard. 
of the old-time religion, letting down the bars of 
conscience, makes the Divine instinct of liberty am 
occasion to the flesh, preaching Christ as a minister 
of sin. The Fundamentalist sees no way to meet. 
the present flood of moral and intellectual relaxa- 
tion save to revert to the ideas, beliefs, standards of 
faith and practice, of former times. 

There is much to justify his pessimism. Personal 
morality, the ethics of the family, all those principles. 
of individual rectitude and high-minded devotion 
which we admire most in the true men of God of a 
former generation, whatever we may think of their 
opinions, are in as parlous a condition to-day as the 
ethics of international, industrial, and commercial 
relations. It may be the symptom of a despairing 
mind, but not altogether of a weak or irrational one 
to say: ‘ Civilization (so-called) is on the road to- 
hell. This present evil world has doomed itself. 
Come out from among them, and be ye separate,. 
saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing. 
Christianity for us means a miraculous intervention 
from outside, a Judge who is coming to gather 
the wheat into His garner and burn up the chaff 
with unquenchable fire. And the time will not be 
long. We are sick of your talk of “ progress by 
evolution.” We loathe your weak, self-indulgent 
optimism, that perverts the commandments of the 
Lord to its own lusts and denies the visible resurrec-- 
tion and judgment.’ 

Whoever interprets ‘liberalism’ in the spirit of 
Jesus and Paul, regarding his freedom from con- 
ventional forms as imposing obligation to a right- 
eousness exceeding any prescription of the letter, 
considering liberty in Christ to imply a life in the 
spirit of Christ, will not lack sympathy with the 
aims of the Fundamentalist, even while he deplores. 
his narrow intolerance and his hatred of Modernism 
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as such, regardless of its motive and spirit. There- 
fore the typical Modernist aims at catholicity. He 
would gladly row in the same boat with the Funda- 
mentalist if the direction be agreed upon.’ He 
deplores the spirit of schism and intolerance. He is 
willing to restrict his own liberty if the truth of the 
Gospel is not curtailed. He is tolerant of every- 
thing save intolerance, willing to welcome to fellow- 
ship any man of real devotion to the common cause 
if it can be done without promoting ‘ doubtful 
disputations.’ Per contra, such leaders of Funda- 
mentalism as Professor J. G. Machen of Princeton 
Theological Seminary openly proclaim the belief 
that Christianity and liberalism are contradictory 
and irreconcilable in their very nature. They 
insist upon excluding all who depart from the 
standards as interpreted by themselves, or by those 
whom they regard as the true authorities. This 
separation and purging they regard as indispensable 
if Christianity is to be redeemed from its present 
weakness. Back to the Westminster Confession, 


back to the literal interpretation of the Bible, back | 


to the Creeds of the first three centuries ; conform 
or depart, is their cry. The programme is defined 
for the more scholarly minded of the Presbyterian 
America in Professor Machen’s 
recent ‘Christianity and Liberalism.’ Among 
Anglicans it seems to be represented by Dr. Chas. 
Harris’s ‘ Creeds or No Creeds ’ (1922). 

Professor Machen is quite explicit in what might 
have seemed a distinctively American view of the 
Church of Christ, were it not so closely allied to 
that which appears to underlie the famous decision 
of the British law lords transferring the endow- 
ments of the United Free Church of Scotland to a 
small minority who in the judges’ opinion stood 
closer in belief to the articles drawn up a quarter 
of a millennium ago. Were it possible to disregard 
all relation to the spirit of Jesus and the first 
founders of the Church, and all intention on the 
part of the Westminster divines to make their 
doctrine and polity conform to this ideal, Professor 
Machen’s view might be adopted, that a church 


is the exact equivalent of a political club, which | 


formulates its platform from time to time by 
majority vote, putting the alternative, conform or 
withdraw, to the minority whenever it thinks best. 
The members of such an organization are unquestion- 
ably entitled to designate it ‘ our’ church, and no 
objection will be raised in any quarter to those of 
like opinion and theory becoming members of it, 
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so long as it does not claim to be Christ’s Church. 
The issue concerns the name and spirit of Christ. 

It must unfortunately be admitted that the 
attempt to put in practice this theory of a church 
as a political club which constructs its own principles 
in accordance with the opinions of the dominant 
party is typically American. In the great Demo- 
cracy there are probably more groups than in any 
other part of the world who think it practicable to 
define the absolute religion and organize a society 
to propagate it, by merely holding a convention, 
drafting resolutions, and appointing an executive 
and nominating a committee. At least there would 
seem to be a larger proportion of men in America 
than elsewhere whose political experience leads 
them to regard this as the proper method for redeem- 
ing the world, and themselves well fitted for the 
undertaking. Whether or not this be the case, 
America is the present scene of conflict where 
political methods of organization have been carried 
to their fullest extent among all the churches, 
regardless of denominational lines, in the endeavour 
to form a compact body of efficient and consistent 
Christians on a doctrinal basis, over against a much 
smaller group of Modernists who regard Christianity 
as a Religion of the Spirit, denying supremacy to 
external authority, whether that of a hierocracy 
such as Rome’s, or written formule of creed or 
Scripture adopted and enforced by assemblies, 
associations, and conventions. 

A considerable proportion of the churches, 
traditionally of the Congregational polity, are com- 
mitted by their historic principles to toleration. 


| This is eminently true of the Baptist body, Jargest 


of all the Protestant denominations. By virtue of 
this fact the Fundamentalists, in spite of elaborate 
preparations and the use of political machinery of 
the most approved type, found themselves unable 
at two successive annual conventions of the entire 
communion to carry through their plan of purgation. 
Even the eloquence of the political leader, Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan, a Presbyterian elder sum- 
moned to the aid of Baptist leaders such as Drs. 
Massie of Boston and Straton of New York, was 
unable to carry the Convention in favour of the 
programme of exclusion. The surprise was great, 
discouraging no doubt to the Fundamentalists, un- 
expectedly encouraging to the Modernists because 
of the exceptionally large proportion in the Baptist 
body of men of old-school theology. But the 
Baptist body has a great inheritance of liberty. 
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Roger Williams and the history of the Rhode 
Island churches are not yet forgotten. And beyond 
these is what some might call the deep-lying common 
sense of the Christian layman which directs his 
judgment in accordance with what he understands 
and values as the spirit of true Christian consecra- 
tion. In some of the more progressive communions 
of this same type of polity, which are now outside 
the vortex of dispute in virtue of having faced the 
issue and settled it from ten to twenty years ago, 
the principle upon which the Baptist communion 
has acted is expressed by two far-reaching defini- 
tions: (1) The basis of Christian fellowship is the 
Covenant, not the Creed ; (2) Creeds represent not 
Tests, but Testimonies —they are not shackles 
around the feet of the marching host, but the banners 
it carries overhead. On these principles co-opera- 
tion is sought on the part of all men consecrated to 
Christian service, in the conviction that all necessary 
agreement in doctrine will be found in progressive 
application of the spirit of love and service which 
animated the saints of old. This ‘unity of the 
Spirit ’ has been found adequate among Congrega- 
tionalists outside the Baptist body. It may be 
expected that among Baptists also it will prevail. 

The Methodists, next in numbers to the Baptist 
body, have a constituency of similar old-school 
views. But Methodists also have historic traditions 
of Christian liberty, toleration and moral judgment. 
They are likely to meet the issue in a similar spirit 
of sobriety and catholicity. 

For the genuine Modernist cannot withhold a 
deep sympathy from his Fundamentalist fellow- 
Christian, of whose real, though mistaken, devotion 
to the common cause he feels convinced. The 
Fundamentalist seeks to make the Church a living 
and united body of Christians who take their Gospel 
in earnest. For this purpose he reverts to that 
which he takes to be the spirit and principle of the 
Reformers, but which is in reality the principle of 
the post-Reformation dogmatists, who thought it 
practicable to set up over against the Roman ideal 
of unity through an infallible Church, uttering its 
unchanging oracles through councils and popes, 
an infallible authority of Scripture interpreted by 
scholars and applied by churches or conventions. 
In the light of present-day experience of the inde- 
finite diversity of interpretation and the equally 
indefinite multiplication of sects, it seems strange 
that men of vision should have ever imagined the 
attainment of any sort of unity by such means. 
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Conformity by compulsion and the suppression of 
dissent could be carried far. The Church of Rome 
gave evidence of what could be accomplished by 
such means. But how could anything else be 
expected from the post-Reformation substitute for 
external authority than just that indefinite multi- 
plication of sects which the opponents of the Re- 
formation freely predicted as its certain doom ? 
Nevertheless the Helvetic Confession and other post- 
Reformation documents give ample evidence of the 
extremes to which the theory of an infallible book, 
inherited from the Synagogue, could be carried. 

It was certain that Protestantism could not stop 
at the point where it congealed after the first great 
eruption, in which the awakening of knowledge and 
democracy together had forced the more vital half 
of Christendom to assert the right of private judg- 
ment. The Reformers bade men renounce the 
tyranny of councils and popes, and seek the word of 
God in the Scriptures, guided by the Spirit. They 
expected a unity of the Spirit. They did not 
anticipate shipwreck for the Church on the rocks 
of unlimited schism ; neither did they intend to 
withdraw their fundamental claim to the right of 
private judgment. In the memorable farewell 
discourse of him whom the Pilgrim Fathers looked 
to as their true father in God, they looked for ‘ more 
light to break forth from the Scriptures.’ It is 
eminently worthy of note that these famous words 
of John Robinson were uttered in a context which 
called attention to the unfinished work of the 
Reformers. Winslow’s report of the address 
relates that Robinson went on to deplore the miser- 
able state of Christianity ‘ because the Reformed 
Churches were come to a period in religion, and 
would go no further than the Instruments of their 
Reformation. As, for example, the Lutherans, 
they could not be drawn to go beyond what Luther 
saw. For whatever part of God’s will He had 
further imparted and revealed to Calvin, they will 
rather die than embrace it. And so also, saith he, 
you see the Calvinists. They stick where he left 
them ; a misery much to be lamented.’ 

The post-Reformation dogmatists instead of 
advancing along the path opened by the Reformers, 
seeking more light from the Scriptures interpreted 
by the Spirit, stuck fast in the ‘ instruments’ of 
their Reformation. But the awakening of his- 
torical studies in the eighteenth century made it 
increasingly difficult to put off the day of reckoning. 
Neither a return to suppression of dissent by 
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conciliar authority in imitation of Rome, nor the 
method of schism by the exclusion of progressive 
minorities, has availed to secure the needful unity. 
Division has come. The more we define and dog- 
matize, the more we disrupt. 

The generation that endured the War is impatient 
of convention, of dogma, of the authority of tradi- 
tion and the past. In all history there has never 
been a time less tolerant of such restraints. It 
believes in religion, because it has little hope of 
any other redemptive power. It believes (with 
some misgivings) in Christianity. But that is in 
spite of, and not because of, what the Church has 
made of Christianity. It is a generation heartily 
in sympathy with the motives of the Fundamental- 
ists, but the least likely of any generation thus far 
known to put up with methods of dogma, schism 
and obscurantism. 

Meantime Christ is preached, and therein we 
rejoice and will rejoice, even if in some cases it be 
of envy and strife. Fundamentalism is so named 
because it defines certain doctrines which it declares 
to be fundamental, giving them its own inter- 
pretation. They were set forth in a series of resolu- 
tions adopted by the Presbyterian General Assembly 
of 1910, and have been reformulated, often with 
further additions, by various bodies and individuals 
authorized only by their own assumption to speak 
for the Church at large. In reality the whole move- 
ment, organized as it is on the grand scale by 
methods of education and propaganda which extend 
across all denominational lines throughout the 
Continent, perhaps throughout the Protestant 
world, has but a single tenet—domination of the 
letter of Scripture. It has a ‘ quadrilateral’ for 
polemic purposes which prescribes belief in— 


(1) The verbal accuracy and inerrancy of the 
Bible. 

(2) The Virgin Birth of Jesus as proof of Deity. 

(3) The efficacy of the blood atonement. 

(4) The bodily resurrection of Jesus, and His 
imminent, visible return to judge the world. 


But these four (some expand even to fourteen) 
points are all one, mere deductions from the first. 
For if simple biblicism can be imposed, without 
liberty of departure in any particular from the 
opinion of the past, all the rest will follow. 

The question of the canon does not seem to be 
raised. It seems to be taken for granted (along 
with much else) that the Westminster divines had 


infallible authority to decide in favour of the 
books of the Authorized Version rather than those 
of the Douay Bible. Also that the choice made by 
various churches of the early centuries was super- 
seded by Divine authority in the Damasine Council 
of 382, which is the first to draw up a list of writings 
constituting a New Testament of the same content 
as our own. 

It naturally seems incredible to the reading 
public that a crusade should be begun in com- 
munities reasonably intelligent, to force the 
Protestant Churches, born in the spirit of liberty 


and enlightenment, into such grooves of narrow 


reaction. It is, of course, impossible that the effort 
should succeed in its main object, though the dis- 
ruption which is the immediate aim may prove 
difficult to avert. Perhaps we have not yet reached 
the complete reductio ad absurdum of unity by 
schism, progress by intolerance, peace and love by 
dogmatic denunciation. The unity of the Spirit 
may be farther off than we hoped. But no other 
unity is practicable. And the struggle will not be 
all loss. There is real devotion on both sides, and 
where this is the case true religion must be the 
gainer in the end. 

It requires no small infusion of the, spirit of 
Christ, as described and exemplified by Paul, to 
put up with accusations of dishonesty on the part 
of those who maintain that they alone are true fol- 
lowers of our Master. Perhaps it is well for Modern- 
ists of the Episcopal communion to resent an official 
imputation of this kind and demand the withdrawal 
of the charge of its substantiation by formal trial, 
an issue which is now before the bishops. It is 
still harder to bear imputations which have no 
authority behind them, put forth by irresponsible 
agitators with the support of huge mass-meetings 
in terms such as the following, adopted by the self- 
styled ‘ International Bible Students’ Association 
Convention’ at Los Angeles, August 25, 1923, and 
disseminated through the country on a sheet headed 
‘Proclamation! A Warning to all Christians’ : 


Selfish and ambitious men, loving earthly 
honour and glory more than the approval of 
God, have brought in (to the Church of Christ) 
false doctrines destructive of faith in God and 
His Word. As a result there now exist in the 
various denominational Churches two general 
classes, to wit : 

First, Those who pretend to be Christians, 
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but do not believe in the Bible as God’s inspired 
Word of Truth, who repudiate the doctrines of 
the fall of man and his redemption through the 
blood of Jesus Christ, which class is made up:of 
apostate clergymen and the ‘ principal of their 
flocks,’ who are worldly men of strong financial 
and political influence, which class exercises the 
controlling influence and power in the denomi- 
national organizations ; and 

Second, That great multitude of peoples who 
claim to be Christians and who hold and 
believe the fundamental doctrines of Christi- 
anity. 


The reader will not require further ‘definition 
of ‘the fundamental doctrines of Christianity’ as 
here specified, and may be spared the pages of vitu- 
peration and denunciation which follow, specifying 
under seven heads the.crimes of the ‘ apostates,’ 
who have ‘ used the name Christian as a cloak to 
hide their unrighteousness,’ have ‘ sanctified war,’ 
have ‘with selfish design invaded the schools, 
colleges, seminaries and universities with their God- 
dishonouring doctrines of higher criticism and 
evolution,’ and taught and practised inhumanity 
and oppression of the poor. 

Amazing statistics have been published of the 
enormous numbers that have rallied to this propa- 
ganda, and it is self-evident that the more the 
Christian religion can be simplified into concrete 
forms, identified with a miraculous book of reference, 
whose contents. are condensed into conventional 
propositions having the divine sanction of a large 
majority in a convention (vox pepuli, vox Dei), the 
wider will be its appeal to those who find the right 
of private judgment too burdensome for themselves, 
and regard it as dangerous for others. This class 
is still enormously preponderant. Even had the 
Churches maintained those standards of religious 
education which characterized New England and 
laid the foundations of its great universities, that 
the people might not be exposed to ‘ the perils of an 
illiterate ministry,’ it would have been difficult 
enough to establish the freedom of the Reformation 
by means of that enlightenment of the people 
without which no kind of freedom can withstand 
the onslaught of the demagogue, least of all religious 
freedom. 

But popular education in America has been 
secularized. The Bible has been excluded from the 
schools through the mutual jealousy of the sects. 
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The Sunday schools have struggled heroically with 
the flood of ignorance, but these were a pitiful 
substitute for home training. Conformity to the 
‘instruments’ of the various Protestant sects was: 
given higher value in the selection of preachers and. 
pastors than capacity to lead forward in the ‘ light 
and truth’ that should have broken forth from the 
Scriptures. The seminaries under the same mis- 
taken zeal broke away from the universities to place: 
themselves under sectarian standards. Funda- 
mentalism sends forth from its ‘ institutes ’ preachers: 
supposedly qualified by the simple method of quot- 
ing from the infallible Book. A hundred graduates 
of this training are produced for one of the schools 
of real learning. What occasion have we for 
surprise at the triumph of bigotry and credulity ? 
Why should democracy in the Church run any other 
course than in the State, when there is no develop- 
ment of the people in the capacity to think for them- 
selves ? 

We have paved the way for a dictatorship of the 
proletariat in matters of religion by the failure to 
provide real religious education. Of the little that 
passed as such a discouraging proportion was mere 
propaganda of the ‘instruments.’ It sometimes 
aimed to suppress the exercise of private judgment 
rather than to cultivate it. This failure, combined 


| with the secularization of public education and the 


cessation of home training, has laid the entire field 
of religion open to the fanatic and the charlatan. 
If disruption comes it will be followed by its logical 
corollary, progressive schism and division. Inside 
there will be, ‘ Wee-frees’ within ‘ Wee-frees’ ; 
outside there will be a disgusted non-Christian world 
driven farther and farther into bald secularity. 


| The enemies of the Church will have ground for the 


reproach: They have sown the wind, they are 
reaping the whirlwind. 

But there is good reason to hope that disruption 
will not come, or that if it does the disruptionists 
when they have swarmed by themselves will be. 
found after all a quantité négligeable. The remedy 
is dreaded. It has been put off too long because it 
inevitably involves further diversity of belief. The 
laity must know all the facts, and be trusted and 
trained to think for themselves. There is no way 
out but the way through ; for reaction to authority 
(whether an autocracy of prelate or proletariat) is 
not a way out. There must be more individual 


thinking, and therefore even greater diversity of 


belief; for who ever thought for himself without: 
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differing from others ? Diversity of belief will be 
fatal to uniformity, fatal to schemes of unification 
by exclusion, imposition of tests, suppression of 
dissent ; but by no means incompatible with the 
Unity of the Spirit. 

Toward such a unity, expressed in consecrated 
lives, expressed (so far as words suffice to give it 
expression) in prayers and pledges of devotion to 
the Kingdom of God and the sanctification of His 
name, unity made real and effective by and in pro- 
portion to the needs of humanity, Christendom is 
really progressing. The very ardour of the many, 
which gives all of real strength that it possesses to 
the present organized propaganda of schism and 
disruption, is kindled at this flame. The religious 


fanatic and charlatan knows how to play upon it 
and turn it to his own ends. But as Lincoln had 
faith in the ultimate good sense of the common man, 
so we must have faith in the common man’s sense 
of the spirit of Christ. He cannot remain long 
persuaded that it is a spirit of intolerance, bitterness, 
and strife, any more than he can remain long 
persuaded that it is a spirit of self-indulgence and. 
indifference to human suffering, cruelty, and vice.. 
A unity of service will be found, binding together 


| those who are of the Spirit, after the little systems 
_ have had their day and ceased to be. 


They that 
are of that spirit are finding one another even now ; 
yes, even when (for the time being) some of them have 
been swept into the camp of intolerance and schism. 


The Spirit of Expiation. 


By THE REVEREND ALBERT D. BELDEN, B.D., WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 


THERE are few sentences in the New Testament 
so strange and so profound as the record preserved 
by St. Mark (148), ‘ Jesus began to fear,’ or, as a 
later translation has it, ‘ Jesus began to be full 
of terror and distress.’ The record presents an 
ultimatum to the reader. Either it describes the 
defeat and collapse of Jesus, or else it introduces us 
to the true character of His triumph. There have 
not been lacking Christian teachers who have 
suggested that a Christ filled with fear and tasting 
the bitterness of real failure is more acceptable to 
the human soul than a Christ who retained victory 
in the midst of seeming defeat. But the idea com- 
mends itself much more to the sophisticated mind 
of the theologian than it does to the average soul 
faced by the practical emergencies of life. A de- 
feated and terror-stricken Christ is scarcely inspiring 
enough to be the Saviour of the common man. 
The assumption that in the Garden of Gethsemane 
the courage of Jesus broke down, is one that is 
denied by all the other facts of the case. This is 
the man whose fearless preaching. provoked the 
Pharisees to fury. This is the man who was brave 
enough to be absolutely honest, both with the mob 
and with the rulers. This is the man who could 
sleep through a tempest on the Galilean sea, ‘asleep 
upon a pillow.’ This is the man who, knowing the 


probable result, set His face steadfastly to go 
towards Jerusalem. This is the man who, when 
His friend Lazarus died, wept aloud, but when 
He Himself was scourged uttered no sound. This 
is the man who for a year or more has steadily 
envisaged the very tragedy in which He is now 
involved, has indeed repeatedly chosen it and pro- 
phesied it. This is the man who, when at last the 
soldiers arrive, makes sure that they shall not arrest 
one of His disciples by mistake, but steps out of 
the shadows, saying with superb courage, ‘I am 
he.’ 

Is it conceivable that, with such preparation of 
soul, with such an unbroken record of courage, the 
fear of death is adequate to explain His condition 
at this point? What was it, then, that could visit 
fear, and such fear, terror and distress even upon 
the soul of Jesus? There can be only one reply. 
Jesus, by His sublime sympathy, through the 
majesty and solemnity of His own interpretation of 
His Cross, is launching Himself here into the shame 
and horror that accompany the conviction of sin. 
And He is doing so in a degree of intensity and 
pain, and upon a scale of sympathy that we can 
only dimly apprehend. He is here seeking in spirit 
the souls of those arrayed against Him, surveying 
their sin, and Himself taking the position of scape- 
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goat on their behalf, the position of sin-bearer in the 
spirit of expiation. 

Let us try with great reverence to understand 
rather better His great emotion in this experience. 
There are three degrees of intensity discoverable in 
His sufferings. 

1. The pain of bitter disappointment.—There has 
been in the past a fatalism in reference to the Cross 
which has seriously marred its meaning and which 
we must studiously avoid. Such references in the 
New Testament as ‘ the Lamb slain from before the 
foundation of the world’ must be viewed as refer- 
ring to God’s eternal readiness to face any sacrifice 
that human redemption might require. There is 
little doubt that when Jesus commenced His 
ministry He indulged at times high hopes of success, 
as, for example, when He bade His disciples lift up 
their eyes to behold the world ‘ white unto harvest,’ 
or as when He declared with jubilation that He had 
seen ‘Satan falling as lightning from heaven.’ 
Even His bitter weeping over the city self-doomed 
to destruction is testimony to His belief that it 
might have surrendered to His will and become by 
such action a New Jerusalem, capital city of a new 
world. 

Now Jesus is face to face with the final ruin of 
such hopes. There is a real element of failure in 
His experience, but it is not His failure. The 
nation that He so deeply loved had failed Him, 
rejecting its divine destiny. There was treachery 
in the band of His disciples, and, where there was 
not treachery, a serious instability such as in the 
case of Peter. Doubtless Judas weighed heavily 
upon the mind of Jesus. But recently, in a last 
appeal, He had washed the feet of Judas and saved 
his life by hurrying him from the upper room and 
from the rising wrath of his fellow-disciples. Doubt- 
less the mind of Jesus is busy here with the mystery 
of sin in that treacherous heart. He is yearning 
over at least one lost soul. This element deepens 
into the second. 

2. The vision of the world—There was always 
this world reference in the mind of Jesus. It is 
stamped all over the Gospel story, and there are no 
illusions about the world in His mind. The biting 
satire of His remark to Peter, ‘ Now sell your cloak 
and buy a sword,’ shows how clearly His mind has 
entered into the course of future events. He saw 
His own Cross as the harbinger of a mighty host 
of other crosses, the pain of generations filled His 
soul; the agony of a world that refused the divine 


| order painted its pictures inevitably upon that 


supreme imagination. If He cried aloud as He wept 


_ over Jerusalem, is it surprising that His generous 


soul expresses itself in terror and in distress as He 
agonizes over a world? Thus we are led into the 
third and deepest element of all. 

3. The horror of sin—Think of how Jesus was 
surrounded by sin at this point. Judas and Peter, 
the multitude, the authorities, Pilate, Caiaphas, 
Herod, the ribald soldiery, the men of religion, the 
administrators of justice, the common people whom 
He loved, ignorant in their wickedness and wicked 
in their ignorance! What a sickening spectacle 
for the pure soul of the one innocent man of history ! 

This horror of sin is evident through all the story 
of Jesus. Whilst He always stresses the good of 


life rather than its evil, He is nevertheless burdened : 


by the evident bondage of humanity. Remember 
how His ministry started with that inspiring word 
from Isaiah, ‘ The spirit of the Lord God is upon me. 
He hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound,’ and how. His 
ministry was continued in the spirit of Is 53, ‘ The 
Son of Man is come to give his life a ransom for 
many.’ 

The doom of sin was much in His thoughts. His 
use of such symbols as ‘the valley of Gehenna,’ 
‘the worm that dieth not,’ ‘ the unquenchable fire,’ 
His constant warnings to the soul obdurate in sin ; 
all these bespeak the reality of His compassion, the 
intensity of His redemptive purpose. We find 
Jesus continually plunging down beneath all the 
filth of human foulness and treachery to seek and 
to save the soul lost beneath it all. It is the agony 
of that yearning, His sense of the infinite pain 
that sin causes, the cost of that close identification 
of Himself with sinning humanity which explain 
His terror and distress in Gethsemane. This is the 
cup before which He shrinks. He is wrestling with 
the sin of the world in a spirit that seeks to bear it 
all away. 

O love of God! O sin of man! 
In this dread act your strength is tried, 


And victory remains with love: 
Jesus, our Lord, is crucified ! 


In Gethsemane we find Jesus facing what He 
feels to be the truth about His own sacrifice. ‘ The 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.’ 

We must beware of making this experience too 
mysterious. Do we not know something of this 
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spirit of expiation in our own relationships ? When 
Rudyard Kipling wrote : 


-If I were hanged on the highest hill, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 

I know whose love would follow me still, 
Mother 0’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 


was he not presenting the spirit of expiation in true 
motherhood ? There is that in pure love which 
refuses to let its beloved remain alone even in sin. 
There is, of course, no isolation so complete as that 
of sin. It severs all relationships by its fundamental 
disloyalty to the ideal. It betrays every life, and 
that fact operates irresistibly to make a kind of 
hiatus between the sinful soul and all other souls 
whatsoever. To know one’s self false is to discover 
an impassable gulf fixed between one’s soul and 
others. It belongs only to one power—the greatest 
creative force the universe knows—to be able to fill 
that hiatus, to be able to bridge that gulf, to be able 
to make up the awful deficiency of sin—that power 
is Love. As a recent writer has well declared, 
‘ Crowning all, this passion flower of the spirit world 
has come to bloom wherever love lays itself in com- 
passion alongside wretchedness to alleviate and 
rescue, wherever innocence bears in agony the shame 
of others’ guilt, where, for example, the pure mind in 
an evil home becomes the conscience in which the 
sorrow of a brother’s degradation or a sister’s shame 
comes alive.’ A very beautiful example is provided 
by George Eliot in the character of Dinah Morris in 
Adam Bede. In her yearning over poor Hetty we 
are told she felt the Divine presence more and more, 
nay, as if she herself were part of it and it was 
the Divine pity that was beating in her heart and 


Thee. 


| the meaning of His Cross. 


so willing the rescue of this helpless one. ‘So, 
Lord, I bear her in my arms and carry her before 
I believe in Thy infinite love. What is my 
love or my pleading ? It is quenched in Thine.’ 

By this spirit which Jesus has inspired in multi- 
tudes of humble minds we can learn something of 
The Christian spirit in 
its purity is ever passionately redemptive, eager to 
take upon itself the burdens of sin beneath which 
other souls stagger to doom. The spirit of expia- 
tion is in the toil of a David Livingstone unto death 
for the natives of Africa, in the martyrdom of a 
James Chalmers, in the sacrifice of a Katie Lee 
devoting her innocence to the winning of coarse 
criminals to a new way of life. In our heart of 
hearts we know there is no other way of dealing 
effectively with sin than this. And so we are pre- 
pared for the great liberating message that the 
Cross of Jesus sends down through the ages to every 
soul. For if that Cross means anything at all it 
means that God Himself is of this character, that He 
is on the side of every soul against its sin, that how- 
ever much a soul may shut itself up to the isolation 
of its own guilt and shame, God is ever seeking to 
break the siege of sin about the city of Mansoul, 
and to fling into the beleaguered city the infinite 
resources of His forgiving love. 

If Jesus cried out then in terror, it was in terror 
of the state of your soul and mine when sin reigns 
therein. If He groaned in distress, it was because 
He was summing up in His experience the agony 
of your heart and mine when we know ourselves for 
what we are ; and if He feels this for you and me, our 
terror and our agony must pass away before the 
promise of the ‘ love that wilt not let us go.’ 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


German Theology. 


Proressor Kart Herm! has for some time been 
one of the most influential and most Christian 
thinkers in Germany. His classroom at Tiibingen 
is crowded. Probably more than any other he 
fills something like the same prophetic place as 

1 Glaubensgewisshett (Hinrichs, Leipzig,"1923 ; pp. iv, 
276). 


was occupied by Herrmann; certainly he has an 
equally evangelical message to declare. But his 
attitude to philosophy in the theological field 
differs much from that of the older man. 

The first edition of this book evoked more than 
usually interested criticism, and the present third 
edition exhibits at various points the influence of 
the new Calvinism championed by Karl Barth, of 
which we shall no doubt hear more. Heim now 
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endeavours to relate Barth’s teaching to the philo- 
sophical traditions of Kantianism. From that 
point of view he discusses carefully, and with un- 
common charm, the intrinsic certainty of faith, 
with the aim of translating into theoretical terms 
the conflict of thought which every believing mind 
must endure. 

Only the most general outline of the argument 
can be given. The affirmations of faith, it is laid 
down, are neither purely empirical judgments 
possessing a certainty proportioned to their im- 
‘mediacy, nor rational principles like the law of 
non-contradiction. They are rather judgments 
of trust (resembling those about a friend’s char- 
-acter), which, logically defective as they may 
appear to science, are none the less certain. And 
Heim undertakes to show that every sort of thinker 
‘has to presuppose judgments of this very kind 
‘before he can get to work. If this be proved, it 
will be so much evidence that in faith there need 
be no war between head and heart. When in 
face of shattering grief the believer dares to say, 
“Nevertheless I am continually with Thee,’ he is 
solving, in untechnical form, the very problem 
which the theologian wrestles with in argument. 

We must, it is contended, pass beyond the seen 
and factual, and go in search of the non-presentable 
elements in all experience. Many pages are de- 
voted to this inquiry. The non-presentable we 
find, for example, in our experience of time ; for 
the xow in which we live forces itself upon us in an 
absolute and unconditioned way ; it is not deducible 
from anything more ultimate, but imposed by the 
fiat of being. We find it in our experience of space ; 
for the here of our actual position is prescribed 
-without any appeal. Similarly with our own self- 
hood, that imperiously fixed centre at which we 
dwell; similarly with the inescapable recognition 
that right is right. In all these cases, we cannot 
but adopt a certain perspective ; we have no choice 
but to place ourselves in a specific attitude to time, 
espace, self, the moral law, otherwise life falls in 
chaos. Behind all such inescapable elements, 
which we must accept, stands the Power of Destiny, 
or God. To struggle with Him is vain; here 
above all there is nothing for it but to identify 
ourselves with one of the various theoretically 
conceivable possibilities thrust upon us by the 
non-presentable background of life. To this en- 
.compassing Destiny we must say yea or nay. ‘If 


I name the non-presentable, God, then the final 
decision of God, in virtue of which I find myself 
at this moment saying yea, I name grace; my 
attitude itself, whereby I soar beyond the abyss of 
contrary possibilities, and escape destruction, I 
name faith’ (p. 252). In my life there is no ground 


| why God should choose me, for His grace creates 
_ the worth of its objects ; so too my faith in Him is 


purely a venture in the dark. But just because 


| my certainty of God rests on no empirical basis, no 


empirical difficulties can overturn it. It depends 
sheerly on a Higher Power whether for us the secret 
of the universe shall be disclosed, or remain hidden 
for ever. We have the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit not before we accept God and take His path, 
but 2 our following of His will. 

The saving impression of Jesus is the last and 
highest of the sheerly factual and unconditioned 
realities to which we must simply bow our heads. 
His presence is ours or it is not. The Divine mean- 
ing of His life can only be discerned from within. 
As we accept the actual ‘ now,’. the given ‘here,’ 
though other times and places might seem to have 
as good a claim in theory, so by a sovereign act of 
God-given volition we choose and accept Jesus— 
an act irrevocable and unquestioning. 

Theology appears to make progress zigzag, by 
opposed exaggerations ; this at least is a one-sided 
book ; but it may provoke fruitful discussions all 
the more for that. The new Calvinism shares the 
impressiveness of the old by its witness to the 
sovereignty of God; it may well come to provoke 
the same criticism by its assertion of a God who is 
partially unlike Christ. It does not appear to be 
New Testament teaching that experience contains 
nothing which points even an unbeliever towards 
faith, otherwise what do the parables of Jesus 
mean? Were they not arguments such as any 
one could partially understand? Lastly, we can 
hardly suppose that Christian apologetic is bound 
up with a special theory of knowledge, or that 
Jesus is Himself the solution of epistemological 
problems. But, in spite of all, this is a very able 
and appealing book, with something in its tones 
that goes deep into the soul and bids us tremble 
at the word of the Lord. Every lover of religion 
will wish for it a wide circle of eager, if also critical, 
disciples. 

H. R. MAcKINTOSH. 

Edinburgh. 
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Che Jmplicafions in Buke’s Mreface. 


By Proressor A. T. Rozertson, Litt.D., LoutsviLie. 


‘THE article of Professor H. J. Cadbury, in the 
Expositor of December 1922, on ‘ The Knowledge 
‘claimed in Luke’s Preface,’ interested me very 
much. It is certainly wholly to the good to have 
a fresh and full presentation of the facts concerning 
the connotations of wapaxoAovbéw. Such a careful 
study has been much needed. Dr. Cadbury has 
‘done it with more than his usual care, and it supple- 
ments well his Commentary on the Preface of Luke 
in part i. of vol. ii. of The Beginnings of Christi- 
.anity. There is not much save one point in either 
the Commentary or the Expositor article to which 
one can object. It is nearly all to the good. He 
rightly shows that zapaxoAovGéw etymologically 
and literally means to follow at one’s side. Some 
early writers took it in this literal sense and under- 
stood maéow as referring to persons (masculine, not 
neuter). That in itself is, of course,. possible. 
‘Only the actual context can determine whether 
the literal or the figurative meaning of a verb is 
meant by the writer. 

In the figurative sense, which is rightly found 
here by Dr. Cadbury, he suggests three possible 
uses and gives examples of each. One is following 
what is read as in a preface (by the reader, not the 
writer). A second is keeping in touch with things 
done, with a course of events. Dr. Cadbury adds : 
“This broad meaning is probably to be accepted 
here.’ He further says: ‘It may include reliance 
upon written information, as is well shown by 
«ases where a letter is said to be written in order 
that the recipient may keep in touch with events.’ 
The third use is ‘ actual presence or participation 
in the events.’ On this point Dr. Cadbury makes 
a real contribution of freshness and force. If the 
word is capable of this sense, then the author of the 
Gospel of Luke and of the Acts claims to be, in part 
at least, a participant in, or contemporary of, the 
events. We know that this is true of the second 
part of Acts (the ‘we’ sections), and there is. no 
reason, so far as we know, why it may not be true 
of the life of Jesus, unless Luke (or the author) was 
‘born near the middle of the first century instead of 
mear the beginning of it. 

Dr. Cadbury rightly sees that, if there is truth in 
ithis meaning, then the author wrote both books 


fairly early and had himself personal knowledge of 
some (or many) of the things of which he writes. 
Dr. Cadbury thinks this ‘ new consideration’ the 
most convincing argument for the Lucan author- 
ship, which has not hitherto impressed him very 
greatly. . 

But it is the denial by Dr. Cadbury of any research 
on the part of Luke that calls for protest on my part. 
‘There appears to be no warrant for assigning to 
the word the sense of deliberate investigation, 
although Luke’s apologists love thus to modernize 
it. The writer’s information had (notice the perfect 
tense) come to him as the events took place; it 
was not the result of special reading and study. 
His acquaintance with the subject, whatever its 
degree of intimacy, was something already in his 
possession. The perfect tense is often thus used of 
this verb, and this is its meaning.’ 

It is this paragraph that challenges one’s scepti- 
cism on several important points. One is Dr. 
Cadbury’s interpretation of the perfect active 
participle rapyxoXov@yKxoTt. The perfect tense here 
does mean that ‘his acquaintance with the subject, 
whatever its degree of intimacy, was something 
already in his possession ’ before he began to write the 
book. It does not mean that ‘ the writer’s informa- 
tion had (notice the perfect tense) come to him 
as the events took place.’ The very structure of 
the sentence*places zapynxoXovyxdte (whatever it 
means) as a state of completion before ypdyar. It is 
wholly gratuitous, and I think misleading, to say 
that the perfect tense conveys here the idea that 
Luke’s information came to him ‘ as the events took 
place.’ That special idea is not what the perfect 
active participle means. It means simply that the 
process involved (zapyKxoAovOyxér:) was at an end 
before Luke proceeded to write (ypdwa). There 
is absolutely nothing in the perfect tense itself to 
suggest any notion of ‘as the events took place.’ 
The perfect tense with some verbs may have the 
resultant sense of ‘ broken continuity,’ ‘a series of 
links rather than a line’ (Robertson, Grammar of 
the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical 
Research, p. 896; Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 144). 
But this idea is due to the special meaning of the 
verb, not to the meaning of the perfect tense. 
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The meaning of the verb affects the perfect tense in 
such instances. But one cannot turn it round and 
urge that the perfect tense calls for such a meaning 
in the verb. The special use of zapaxodovféw may 
or may not suggest the idea of broken continuity, 
but that idea does not come out of the perfect tense. 
Luke does mean to say with all positiveness that 
he was prepared to write before he began to 
write. 

Dr. Cadbury puts, I think, too narrow a meaning 
on the words ‘ investigation’ and ‘research.’ He 
denies ‘ deliberate investigation’ on Luke’s part. 
‘It was not the result of special reading or study.’ 
Now, I submit that there is nothing in the meaning 
of mapaxoAovbéw (whatever meaning one accepts) or 
in the context of Luke’s Preface to justify these 
words. It is putting the negative side beyond the 
warrant of the known facts. 
what Dr. Cadbury means by ‘research.’ His last 
words in the Expositor (p. 420) are: ‘ At any rate 
he says nothing of research.’ In the Commentary 
(p. 501) he says: ‘It may include reliance upon 
written information.’ If the sense of reading be 
involved, Dr. Cadbury says : ‘ If this interpretation 
is adopted here, Luke is claiming to have read the 
dunynoes which the preceding writers had com- 
posed.’ He certainly makes that claim. He intro- 
duces the Preface with éewd#mep, which gives the 
reason that prompted him to write (édeée xdpol- 
ypawor). I see no escape from this interpretation 
of Luke’s sentence. He does not say that he inci- 
dentally glanced at a few feeble attempts in writing, 
but relied chiefly on his own personal knowledge 
obtained otherwise. He says that he was stirred 
to his task of writing by what others had written 
(see my Luke the Historian in the Light of Research, 
p. 44) by these previous efforts. We know that he 
made constant use of two of them (the Logia or Q 
and Mark’s Gospel). If this is not ‘ research,’ 
‘deliberate investigation,’ ‘special reading and 
study,’ one is at a loss to know what it is. Every 
one is entitled to his own opinion, of course, but it 
seems to me that Luke’s known and verifiable use 
of Q and Mark forbids our saying that ‘he says 
nothing of research.’ To me the natural inference 
is quite the other way. His careful use of Q and 
Mark argues that he made like use of the other 
written sources known to him. 

It is not necessary to know precisely what 
particular shading of meaning we are to give to 
mapaxoAovbeivy in Luke’s Preface. In point of fact 


It is not clear precisely - 


? 


Dr. Cadbury is by no means clear in his own views: 
‘ Perhaps personal presence is more 


on that point. 
than the verb zapnxoAov6yxers actually claims. 
Possibly it was just the kind of verb that included 


both presence and indirect though contemporary 


information, and could be used by one who wished 
to suggest the utmost knowledge without defining. 
too specifically how intimate that knowledge was.’ 
I see nothing in this statement that goes too far 
except the use of ‘indirect.’ Dr. Cadbury here 
admits that Luke may wish ‘to suggest the ut- 
most knowledge without defining how intimate that 
knowledge was.’ Well, then, why insist on the 
adjective ‘indirect’? Some of it may have been 
‘indirect,’ but certainly the use of Q and Mark was. 
not ‘indirect.’ There is nothing in the word zapn- 
KoAovOyKdte or the context inconsistent with the 
use of ‘ direct ’ information also. 

I sincerely concur in the conclusion of Dr. Cadbury 
that ‘the possibility must be left open that the 
author is claiming in the very beginning of his work 
to have been long in such close contact with the 
series of events which he unfolds as to be possessed 
of first-hand contemporary knowledge about them, 
and that perhaps he means to claim the knowledge 
of an actual eye-witness.’ I am bound to demur 
to the closing sentence: ‘At any rate he says. 
nothing of research,’ as if that failure proves that 
“it was not the result of special reading and study.” 
Nothing that Dr. Cadbury has produced warrants 
so positive a denial. Dr. Cadbury admits that 
‘the verb is used in so many senses that absolute 
certainty is impossible.’ And yet he pointedly 
denies one of the possible uses of the verb. 

Dr. Cadbury draws a distinction between careful 
reading and philosophic reflexion and research that 
is not clear to me. ‘ At most it would mean only 
the intelligent and attentive understanding of what 
is read or told, not deliberate inquiry.’ We know 
the use that Luke made of Q and Mark. Was that 
‘ deliberate research ’ or merely ‘ the intelligent and 
attentive understanding ‘of what is read’? And 
what is the difference? Is one to say that Luke 
merely copied Q and Mark without reflexion > 
The facts in Luke’s Gospel refute that idea. 

Dr. Cadbury makes the point that when zapa- 
xoAov$éw occurs in Hellenistic writers ‘ it invariably 
apples not to the writer but to the reader.’ If 
Luke employs the word in that sense in his Preface, 
he likewise refers to the works of others that he has 
read, not to his own work. He would have in mind 
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dupynoes of previous writers which he had read, 
as Dr. Cadbury properly observes. 

It will be seen that at almost every point I find 
myself in agreement with Dr. Cadbury’s fresh and 
illuminating discussions of Luke’s Preface save in 
his denial of research by the author. It is quite 
likely that some writers have insisted too strongly 
that wapaxoXovfety can mean nothing else but to 
make research. Dr. Cadbury has done a good 


service in showing the variety of uses of this inter- 
esting verb. But he has, I think, gone too far in 
urging that the author’s information ‘ was not the 
result of special reading and study.’ Dr. Cadbury 
offers no real proof for that denial. The very 
context in Luke’s Preface disproves it. 

The use of avwfev with rapynxodov6yxore falls in 
also with the idea of careful preparation before 
writing. 


jn tbe Study. 


Mirginifus Puerisque. 
Found Out. 

“ There is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed ; 

neither hid, that shall not be known.’—Lk 12?. 
OF course you have heard of Tutankhamen. 
‘Rather,’ you say: ‘ our cat’s called Tut.’ I know, 
and there are two more in your street, and three 
others in the road round the corner. But I’m 
talking of the man after whom they are all named, 
the poor old king of Egypt who took such pains 
that he should never be disturbed after his burial, 
who had himself built in, with all his chariots and 
carvings and treasures and wonders, behind door after 
door after door, so that he has lain there for three 
thousand years, and all down the centuries no greedy 
robber ever found him yonder in the hush and quiet 
of the desert. And now that they have broken in 
on him they stand, hardly able to believe their eyes, 
staring at all the lovely things that they have 
stumbled on. How ever did they do it, these men 
of so very long ago, who had no cunning machines 
to help them as we have now. 

And so folk started talking, telling us these were 
the times when people really worked, and didn’t 
shirk or scamp things as they do to-day; kept 
wagging their heads, as father does when he 
begins to tell you about when he was a boy, 
and things were all so different and funny. For 
then, it seems, every boy loved to get up on the 
coldest and the darkest morning and just sprang out 
of bed: and all children liked their lessons better 
even than the most exciting story. It seems so 
very strange to you. Do you think father could 
have forgotten just a teenie-weenie little bit? Well, 
I don’t know: I wouldn’t like to say. Dad is very 

1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 
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wise. But things do slip from one’s memory 
sometimes ; and I’m bound to say that in my day 
I remember one small boy who never found it very 
easy to get up, and had to drag himself to lessons 
very often. But, anyway, people were speaking 
just like that. These were the days when people 
really worked, and put their heart and their back 
and their skill into things. And then they came 
on something, upon something horrid, and _ their 
talking died away : came on a heap of shavings where 
no shavings should be, and on a splendid bit of carv- 
ing not fitted carefully into its place but jammed 
down anyhow. And that proved that long, long 
ago there were men who scamped work even then, 
and didn’t do their best or really stick in as men 
should. It was a great shame, wasn’t it? All the 
others had done so perfectly, and here at the very 
end there came along two or three idle fellows and 
let down that old world. It’s like as if one coward 
spoiled the fame of a whole battalion that had been 
won by years of splendid heroism by thousands of 
men ; or like a fellow in your team who won’t get 
down to the ball, and lets the other side score, 
and so you lost, though all the rest did gallantly ; 
or like some silly ass who gets you all a hundred 
lines, and what he was doing wasn’t even funny ! 

It was too bad of those fellows long ago. Yet I 
think I know how it all came about. Perhaps the 
architect, who was a glorious architect, had said to 
his wife that he would go visiting with her at three 
o’clock. But things at the very last had taken a bit 
longer than he had expected and now it was four. 
And so he said to the men, ‘ Well, you’re just finished, 
clean things up and tell the man who is to lock up 
when you’re ready’ ; and away he went, for he knew 
his wife would be fussing. And the carpenter man 
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said to himself, ‘This is Saturday afternoon, and 
there are chariot races on, if I hurry up I can still 
be in time. These shavings, who’s ever going to 
see them? The old king is going to be locked up 
here for ever in the dark. Why bother clearing 
them away! No one will ever know that they are 
there.’ Andso he made off. And the man with the 
last bit of carving said, ‘Hold on, where are you 
away to? To the chariot races! Tl go too!’ 
‘But you’re not finished.’ ‘ No, this wretched thing 
won’t fit exactly. But Tl just jamitdown. Who’s 
ever going to see it anyway.’ And so they told the 
man to lock things up. And he looked round, not 
very carefully, for they had been such splendid 
workmen that he trusted them, and locked one door, 
and then another, and another, and then the last. 
‘No one will ever know,’ said the fellows on the way 
to the chariot races, ‘ why should we bother over it !’ 

And it did lie hidden for three thousand years. But 
now it has come to light at last! Everything always 
does. Youscamp your lessons, and get off all right, 
get an easy bit that you can do. And who will ever 
know, you say? Ah, but it won’t be always 
hidden. The exam. will show, weeks later. Or, 
if you are lucky again there, still it will all come out 
years after, when the head of the office sends for you 
in a temper, and says, ‘ What school were you at?’ 
And with that he will begin to run it down. ‘What 
kind of a school is that where they can’t teach you 
to spell?’ and he will shake some letter of yours in 
your face. You will let down the school, just as 
those workmen did that early world of theirs. Or 
some day the clerk who does the French letters will be 
away, and ‘Can anybody here read French?’ they’ll 
ask. If you had learned your French you would 
be able to say Yes. But no, you scamped, and so 
years after you will lose your chance. Or you fly 
into a temper when you get a hack at football. 
And then you forget about it. It al] went past ina 
minute. No, it didn’t. Years and years after this 
when you are an old man with a beard and a wife 
and family, the servant will give notice because she 
is not going to be spoken to as you have done, and 
your wife will go about saying, ‘ It isn’t my fault, he 
was spoiled before I gothim!’ Of course you were. 
It’s because you lost your temper at football that 
you got into-the way of it, and it is showing years 
later. Years, says Christ, far longer than that ! 
But it was only a little heap of shavings. Yes, but 
enough to show those men weren’t good workmen. 


And, says Christ, the way you do your lessons and | 


stand up to things is quite enough to show what kind 
of girls and boys you are, and those who do them well 
will be given ten cities to rule by and by: but those 
who do. them badly will be given only a little job 
that any one could do. It is not really hidden, it 
will all come out some day. So that you and I had 
better do our very, very best. 


Learning by Heart.! 


‘Thy word have I hid in mine heart, that 1 might 
not sin against thee.—Ps 11911. 


Every boy and girl knows what it means to have 
to learn something by heart. It means learning a 
thing so well that you can repeat it afterwards word 
for word without making any mistakes. The other 
day I was at aschool breaking-up party, and I heard 
some quite small boys and girls repeat pieces of 
poetry like this, and they did it wonderfully well. 
And I expect most children who go to day school 
or Sunday school have to learn portions of the 
Bible and some of the Psalms and Paraphrases 
like this, and they learn them so well that they 
will never really forget them. And that is an 
excellent thing, but it is not everything. For I 
want you to realize that a good deal of this learning 
is not what the Bible means when it says, ‘ Thy 
word have I hid in mine heart’ ; it is really learning 
by head rather than by heart. Some of you have 
had a clever parrot in your house, and have taught 
it to say all kinds of things till it can repeat them 
over and over again, but you know that it does 
not really understand them a bit. It has just 
learned to make the sounds and nothing else. So 
sometimes, I fear, boys and girls who repeat the 
words of the Bible are doing very much what the 
parrot does—repeating the sounds without ever 
thinking of the meaning, or understanding the 
words, or trying to do what they say. 

Many years ago I heard the story of a curious 
experience that happened to a man in the South of 
England whose work it was to travel about the 
country from house to house selling copies of the 
Scriptures. One day in his travels he met a ragged, 
dirty tramp who asked him for acopper. And they 
got into conversation, and when the tramp found 
out that the other man was selling Scriptures, he 
said, ‘ Look here ; if you will give me sixpence, you 
can start any part of the New Testament you like 
and [ll go on repeating what follows.’ 

1 By the Reverend A, Warren, B.A., Errol. 
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words from the Gospels were chosen at random, and 
the tramp was able to go on repeating word for 
word, and earned his sixpence. Naturally the Bible 
seller was astonished, and said to the tramp,‘‘ Tell 
me, how is it that you have the Word of God stored 
in your memory like this, yet you have come to be 
nothing but a tramp?’ Then the tramp told how 
he had come from a good home, and in his boyhood 
had been made to learn the Scriptures till he knew 
them word for word in this wonderful way. But 
he had yielded to temptation and fallen into sin 
and gone from bad to worse. You see, he had 
learned the Word of God with his head and could 
repeat it with his lips, but it had never gone down 
into his heart, to be loved and obeyed. 

And now I must tell you another story to show 
the other side ; the story of a man who did really 
learn by heart. Away in Calcutta I once met an 
old man, a Spaniard, who told me the story of his 
early life. He had run away from his home in 
Spain when he was a boy and gone to sea. And his 
ship had taken him to Calcutta, where he fell ill 
and was taken to the hospital, and the ship sailed 
away without him. When he began to get better, 
the nurses tried to talk to him and give him things 
to read, but he did not know any language but 
Spanish, and they could find nothing for him. But 
one day an old sailor in the hospital died, and when 
they were looking through his belongings they 
found at the bottom of his box an old book without 
covers and with some pages gone, but it was in 
the Spanish language. So they brought it to the 
boy, and he was so delighted to get a book he could 
read, that he read it over and over again. It was 
a copy of the Bible, and the lad, being a Roman 
Catholic, had never seen one before. And he told 
me how it opened his eyes to the truth, and how, 
when he left hospital, he became an earnest Chris- 
tian and joined a church, and all through life made 
the Word of God his guide. He had learned it 
really by heart ; he had understood it, and loved 
it, and it had kept him from sin, 

That is the kind of learning by heart which makes 
God’s Word a lamp to our feet, arid a light upon 
our path. ; 

There is a story told of an old Chinaman, who had 
been a Christian for many years, and when he died 
the people said of him, ‘There was no difference 
between him and the Book.’ So learn the Word of 
God till you can repeat it correctly, but, above all, 
hide it in your heart, understand and love it, and 


it will lead you more and more to a knowledge of 
His love. 


The ECBristian Pear. 
Patm SUNDAY. 
The Supreme Decision. 


‘ Pilate saith unto them, What shall I do then with 
Jesus which is called Christ ? ’—Mt 272. 


It is a surprising fact, but it is none the less true, 
that this is still a living and up-to-date question. 
A crucified Jew still fills the religious horizon of 
the civilized world. The men of England have not 
yet done with Jesus Christ. How do men to-day 
answer Pilate’s question ? 

1. There are some who give an answer inspired 
by open and avowed hatred. Many secularist 
lecturers and writers plainly loathe Christ, and 
would do anything in their power to destroy the 
hold which He still has upon the hearts of men. We 
have heard the pure and holy Jesus blasphemed in 
the public parks. 

2. There are others who are trying to explain 
Christ away. There He is, strange, persistent, 
powerful, the author of a unique religion, with an 
extraordinary appeal to the heart and a tre- 
mendous claim upon the will. How awkward He 
is, and what a nuisance! He will not tolerate 
sin, and make Himself at home, like other men, 
with common failings which must not be too much 
talked about, but are absolutely necessary to the 
man of the world, unless he is to enter upon a fight 
with his lower nature for which he has no appetite, 
and for which he sees no necessity. What shall be 
done with Him? Explain Him away! Call Him 
one among many, the last of a series—Buddha, 
Confucius, Moses, Mahomet, ‘Christ! It sounds so 
satisfactory, and takes the edge off His authority. 
Drag Him down from His ancient throne, supreme 
above all heavens. Silence His imperative claims 
by bracketing Him with others. Call Him a 
dreamer, an impossible poet, a hero with a touch of 
the fanatic. 

You cannot explain Him away. You say He 
is a dream, a birth of idealism, a telegram from 
heaven, a creation of the ever-purifying Spirit who 


guides men upward and onward, and uses illusions 


such as this, and this more than others, as steps in 
the staircase which leads man at last to perfect 
knowledge and reasonableness and goodness ! 
How and why was that dream dreamed? And 
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how did men and women come to believe it? And | 


how did a dream so clothe itself with personality, — 


and become the dynamic centre of spiritual power, 
and exercise an influence to redeem, to sanctify, to 
save, which is a thousandfold greater than the 
influence of all real personalities put together upon 
the hearts and lives of humankind ? 

3. To-day men are rather doing what Pilate did. 


They claim to be irresponsible, and profess to ignore | 


Him. 

There are three ways in which men attempt to 
wash their hands of Jesus and ignore Him. First of 
all, they meet Him with the moral and intellectual 
apathy which the reformer always finds his worst 
foe, and never face the necessity of really making up 
their minds about His claims. Could anything be 
more unintelligent than to refuse to place Christ ? 
To leave out of one’s reckonings Him who has 
proved Himself to be so great a force in history is 
like building up a system of physical science with- 
out taking into consideration the law of gravitation. 
But it is worse than folly, it is sin. ‘If I had not 
come and spoken to them, they had not had sin ; 
but now they have no cloak for their sin.’ Christ 
claims to be absolute Lord of your life and mine, 
and to decline that claim is to deny His right to it, 
at any rate in conduct, which here counts more even 
than creed. 


Again, men wash their hands of Jesus, without | 


directly denying Him, by filling their lives with 
interests other than, or hostile to, Him. With 
many men so far as any evidence on their part of 
interest in Him is concerned, Jesus Christ might 
just as well never have lived and died and risen 
again. 

And some men, thirdly, play the part of Pilate 
and refuse a right decision because they prefer to 
drift. The present Archbishop of York tells of a 
man whom he, as a curate at Leeds, met in a 
tramps’ lodging-house, obviously in surroundings 
foreign to his class and station in life. ‘ This is no 
place for you,’ said Mr. Lang ; ‘ what has brought 
you to this?’ The man gave his name and his 
college at Oxford, and, shrugging his shoulders, 
said, ‘I have just drifted.’ 

But we cannot ignore Christ for ever; we have 
got to die. ‘To die, perchance to dream, ay, 
there’s the rub!’ 


upon the thin thread of speculation ; it is a revela- 
tion hung upon the eternal chain of His own words. 


Those words ‘ will judge us at the last day.’ This 
Christianity which the world ignores is the final 
test of personal character and history. This Jesus 
whom men crucify afresh is to be their judge. 
Surely, surely it is but wisdom to listen to Him now, 
lest in that last hour He points us to the track by 
which we have travelled to meet Him, with a 
charge which we cannot deny—that we heard Him 
and knew Him and would not heed Him, but turned 
every man to his own way. 


EASTER SUNDAY. 


The Hidden Life. 
“Your life is hid with Christ in God.’—Col 3°. 
“Continue in prayer.’—Col 4?. 

These words were addressed to the Colossians, 2 
people peculiarly open to the attacks of incipient 
gnosticism. The Gnostics sought after hidden 
mysteries until all the world about them was 
uncanny—full of whispers, presences emerging out 
of the mist of dreams, wraiths of thought. Here 
Paul offers them something in Christianity that will 
appeal to such tastes. There is no need, he would 
say, to go past Christ for mysteries. He, and 
men’s relations with Him, are the deepest mysteries: 
of all. 

The words were taken up by Christian theology 
in its doctrine of the ‘ Mystical Union.’ We died 


| with Him, and the old life passed away—the life 
| that had been mastered and bewitched by the 


Our knowledge that we shall | 
meet the inevitable Christ at last is not suspended | 


| which we share with the risen Christ. 


world and directed by its instincts. In its stead a 
new life was born, higher and purer than the old, 
But this is 
no longer a comprehensible or even a visible life. 
There is a secret element in spiritual communion 
of which the world knows nothing. It is hidden 


with Christ, who is Himself hidden in God—a very 


mystical conception. 


Christian experience confirms this though it - 
_ does not explain it. 
| with full security, ‘My Righteousness is on high.’ 


Like John Bunyan, we say 


From ourselves even is this secret hidden. No 
Christian professes to understand his own spiritual 
experience or to be able fully to rationalize it. It 
all ends ultimately in the mystery of the Divine. 


But often, in the world’s most crowded streets, 
But often, in the din of strife, 
There rises an unspeakable desire 
After the knowledge of our buried life. 
1F. B. Macnutt, The Inevitable Christ, 205. 
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Thus, by its own exquisite confession, is humanity 
disappointed in its search, until only the more 
strenuous seekers retain the faith that there is 


anything to find. But the Christian knows where | 


that treasure lies. He is confident of finding 
himself at last. Day by day, with recurring sur- 
prise he discovers some new aspect of that for 
which he seeks, or at least some trace of it. He 
knows—he is the one man on earth who does 
know—the secret of the buried life. His life is hid 
with Christ in God. 

Under this light prayer takes on a new significance 
and interest. It is the search for hidden treasure. 
This is a broader and truer conception of prayer 
than many others. This explorer—this huntsman 
of his own soul—speeds along the whole line of his 
activities, across the whole field of his interests, 
until, in some hour perhaps of difficulty and of 
strain, he finds the sudden revelation of the meaning 
of unintelligible experience, and of the presence of 
an unseen Friend. In the heart of Christ the man 
has discovered his own life. 
to give reasons, but he understands and is quite 
sure. He can go back now, and endure and be 
glad. Or again, at times when all is in perplexity, 
the very exercise of prayer shows him what he 
would be at. Free from prejudices, delusions, and 
temptations, the mere act of turning to the Highest 
gives him the truest expression of himself, the 
fullest and most exalted utterance of experience. 
He has sought and found his hidden life. John 
Knox’s great words are true: ‘ We come to seeke 
our Lyfe and Perfection in Jesus Christ.’ 

Let us keep to the lower ranges of life and we will 
see that these even cannot be explained without 
God. 

1. Physical life, in which ‘life’ means health. 
Our bodily life is hid with Christ in God, and that 
is among the prizes which prayer finds and secures. 
Not only does the habit of prayer tend to restrain 
a man from hurtful excesses. He who prays learns 
to hold his physical life more precious and to 
regard it as a sacred trust, knowing its worth better 
than other men. 

The effect of prayer upon the condition of one’s 
physical health is a difficult question. Here, more 
than in most regions, it is necessary to avoid the 
extravagances of half-educated or rash speculation. 
Science is as truly God’s gift and will as prayer is, 
and any prayer which sets itself up as a substitute 
for medical skill is mere presumption. Nor can 


He may not be able | 


| healthy life. 


prayer and medicine combined effect more than a 
certain limited amount. The last factor in the case 
is the will of God, and our times are in His hand. 
Yet prayer may be a real means of finding a 
So closely are body and mind con- 
nected, that the very moods which prayer induces 
will react in health upon the body. In prayer the 
thought and desire, set upon healthy conditions, 
may awaken the will and purpose, and the chances 
of health are vastly better for those who will to be 
well than for those who have lost heart and energy. 
For the rest, the abstract question of how prayer 
is answered is, and must always remain, obscure. 
Sir Oliver Lodge strikes the true note when he says 
that the fatalistic attitude is the unfilial one. We 


| are but children who say to their father what they 


want. We shall never get beyond that to any 
higher thought, and if we insist on passing on 
from it, it must be toa lower one. This, at least, is 
true, that the life even of our flesh is hid with 
Christ in God, and that in prayer we are approaching 
its quickening springs. 

2. Emotional life, in which ‘ life’ means harmony 
and peace. The first promise of Christianity is 
keen vitality. That hidden life which we go to 
find in Christ is not passionless. The moods are 
legitimate elements in experience, though they 
require harmony and control. When the strain is 
felt, before the mood expresses itself, go to find it 
as it is in Christ. There it will be safe for you 
to be true to it, and frankly let it find expression. 
So the depression of drudgery will become the 
earnest enthusiasm of labour. Battle will change 
from a squabble to a crusade. Sullenness_ will 
change to sympathy that feels the sense of tears 
in mortal things. Exasperation will lose its blind- 
ness and yield instead a swift and brilliant vision 
of the mind of Christ regarding wrong. 

3. Social life, in which ‘life’ means love and 
service. Our social instincts tell us of a larger 
self which includes our relations to others. Social 
science is doing noble work in its efforts to under- 
stand and adjust these relations. To suggest 
prayer as a substitute for sound economics is mere 
cant, which those who feel the pressure of present 
conditions will justifiably treat with scorn, Yet 
that which lies at the root of all these disputes 1s 


| not details either of present injustice or of future 
‘amendment. 


It is the spirit of men’s minds towards 
one another. In that lies our true social life. That 
life of right social spirit 1s hid with Christ in God. 
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Prayer alone can find it. So, through prayer, we 
pass on to that widest charity which is the true 
spirit of public life. Paul exhorts that ‘ inter- 
cessions and givings of thanks be made for :all 
men.’ Such intercession if it be intelligent and 
honest will open the intercessor’s heart to the 
sorrows of his fellow-men. Such thanksgiving will 
be impossible except to those who are prepared 
to right their wrongs. That is the true hearty 
Christian spirit—intercessions and thanksgivings 
for all this crowded world of human life. 
pity, far less scorn, but the true spirit of public 
life, the insight and goodwill without which no 
man’s manhood is complete. In prayer we go to 
find that life also, hid with Christ in God. 

In a word, our true life in all its relations is hid 
with Christ in God. The solutions of critical 
problems, the answers to great questions, require 
more than painful thought. They require that we 
be our true selves to think and act truly among 

them. By prayer we go to seek and find our true 
selves in Him. In His will is our peace, in His 
favour our life, in His love our power of loving 
wisely so that we may rightly serve our generation.! 


First SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


Peace and Wounds. 


“When the doors were shut where the disciples 
were, for fear of the Jews, Jesus came and stood in 
the midst, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you. 
And when he had said this, he shewed unto them 
his hands and his side.’—Jn 201% 20 R.V. 


1. ‘Came Jesus..—No one can follow the story 
now without feeling that Christ is inevitable. It is 
the key to the whole record. We are swept into a 
movement which we realize is irresistible, and the 
secret of its power is the irresistible Christ. We feel 
this not merely because Christ exercised an extra- 
ordinary influence and became the centre of a 
unique attraction, but because of what He was. 
His words and His works alike are significant first 
and chiefly of what He is in Himself ; they are the 
revelation of a Person who more and more com- 
pletely wins our absolute trust. When the Cross 
comes into view, crowning the path up which He 
is moving, we follow Him, knowing that, though it 
seems to be inexplicable, it comes within His pur- 
pose of redemption, and He fully understands it, 
however blind we may be to what it means. ‘I lay 
down my life for the sheep. No man taketh it 

1 J. Kelman, Ephemera Eternitatis, 266. 


¢ 


| from me; but I lay it down of myself. 


It is not | 


I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again.’ It is all a complete unity, the one perfect 
whole in a world of fragments. And so when we 
hear the ‘ It is finished ’ ring out through the gloom 
of His death-hour, we are ready for the glory which 
will soon be breaking from the opened grave. And 
as at last we see Him coming to the disciples on 
Easter evening, though the doors are shut against 
Him, we know that always and everywhere He is 
and must be resistless. Always and everywhere 
He is the inevitable Christ. 

The incidents and words ascribed to the risen 
Christ are so few that we treasure every detail. We 
sometimes wish more had been preserved. But we 
need not regret that, for there is sufficient in what 
we have to engage our thought. Moreover, the 
general purpose of the resurrection was not to 
communicate new truth so much as to confirm that. 
which had been previously given. Its main pur- 
pose is to affirm the continuity and regnant 
position of the personality of Christ ; not so much 
to make known to us the conditions governing 
Christ’s exaltation to glory, as to assure us that His 
character and disposition remain still the same. 
There is plenty of evidence that in the risen Christ 
we are confronted with a new order of being, and 
with a kind of existence of which we can form 
little exact notion; but the revelation of the 
resurrection really centres upon this, that what- 
ever changes have taken place, Jesus remains 
through them all, human, friendly and familiar as. 
ever. 

This persistence of the human nature of Christ 
is very significant. The resurrection has not altered 
His human disposition, changed His type of char- 
acter, or even modified His manner of expression. 

There is a whole system of unappropriated theol- 
ogy here. Theology, however orthodox, has always 
been inclined to look upon the human life of Jesus 
as a condescension, His earthly career as a humilia- 
tion, His incarnation as an obscuration of His 
glory. And therefore there has always been a 
tendency to maintain that Jesus did not give us a 
full revelation of the Godhead ; which we have to 
balance by thoughts of God derived from other 
sources; the God of nature, or the picture of 
Jehovah in the Old Testament. Especially were 
the resurrection narratives appealed to as in some 
way complementing the revelation of the cross, 
and in some way correcting His earlier confession 
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that He was meek and lowly in heart. Somewhere 
the notion of power, the idea of majesty had to be 
superadded. But this is just what the resurrec- 
tion itself disproves. Jesus has resumed’ His 
glorified state; but He remains of precisely the 
same human disposition. Therefore we must 
hold, if Christ is any clue to God, that the nature 
of God is conditioned by His ethical character. 

2. The risen body bears the scars of the crucifixion. 
—There are details about the risen form which are 
of great interest. These details have too great a 
consistency to be referred to the working of 
spontaneous imagination; neither can they be 
traced to preconceived theories ; for the only two 
ideas of the resurrection that were then current 
were those of a resuscitated body and a discarnate 
ghost : and Jesus was neither. Everything points 
to some revealed reality, surpassing anything 
earthly conditions have made us familiar with, 
and yet undoubtedly corresponding with spiritual 
laws analogous to those which govern the natural 
world. 

But the retention of the wounds must be of more 
than physical significance. At first it is rather 
disconcerting to discover that the resurrection 
body of Christ should retain the marks of having 
been crucified. It is obvious that the nature of 
Christ’s manifestations was assumed .at will, and 
was not merely determined by His pre-resurrection 
body, or He would have been immediately recognized. 
Therefore, if His resurrection body bore the marks 
of the nails and the spear, this must also have 
been due to His will. And yet why should He will 
this? It cannot have been merely for purposes 
of identification. It is unlikely that it was merely 
because it was physically determined, or the whole 
physical appearance would have been similarly 
determined. There is only one remaining hypothesis. 
It is that the scars had gone deeper than the physical 
body ; they were scars on the physical nature, 
they were wounds in His soul. 

We can see that it was not only the wounds, but 
what they meant; the pain they caused was not 
physical agony only ; it was pain for the hardness 
of men’s hearts, for their cruelty, their blindness, 
their rage. It was more than the nailing of hands 
and feet, it was the bitter rejection of tender, 
ministering love ; it was more than the piercing of 
the side; it was the callousness to which nothing 
is sacred when military regulations are considered. 
It was therefore the Divine nature that was hurt, 


the mind of God that was in anguish ; behind the 
crucifixion of Calvary was the passion of God. 

And yet there must have been a willingness on 
the part of Christ still to bear those wounds. There 
was ; for it is obvious that Jesus was rather proud 
of His wounds. They proved how much He was 
willing to suffer for love of man. Juliana of Norwich 
has seized upon this glorious idea and given it 
expression in her characteristic way. She tells us 
that the crucifix she was watching when she thought 
she was dying, seemed to her to be her Lord upon 
the cross, who, as she watched, looked down into 
the wound in His side, and exclaimed: ‘ Lo, how 
I loved thee.’ } 

3. Jesus can speak peace because He can show us 
His wounds.—The Greek, with the natural love of 
pleasure in his heart, was wont to salute his friends 
with a ‘ Hail’ or ‘ Joy.’ The Roman, on the other 
hand, reflecting the traditional ideas of law and 
order, wished his friend ‘ safety.’ But this saluta- 
tion of Peace went far beyond these, for it was 
spoken by the Risen Christ who had gained the 
victory over all the enemies of Peace, and therefore 
the right to herald the blessing to His followers. 
Ah! but it was no bloodless victory. It was no 
mere pageant marching along amid the plaudits of 
the populace. It was a terrible struggle against 
forces which He alone could conquer. It was a 
fight of just one Person in His utter loneliness with 
myriads of opponents. You remember the pro- 
phetic picture we get of this terrible conflict in the 
63rd of Isaiah. There the watcher of Israel appears 
to be standing on his place of vantage. He is 
looking down towards the valley which opens out 
into the mountain region toward Edom. He sees 
a mysterious stranger coming from Edom. He 
has all the proud bearing of a hero. He seems to 


| have fought some great battle and to have been 


victorious, for his very appearance is elated with 
success. He is ‘ travelling in the greatness of his 
strength.’ The watcher shouts down to him as 
he climbs the hill of Judea, ‘ Who is this that cometh 
from Edom?’ and the answer comes, ‘I that 
speak in righteousness mighty to save.’ Then as 
he comes closer, his noble and kingly garments 
seem to be stained with crimson drops ; not of the 
grape juice of Bozrah, as he at first supposed, but 
of blood. He cannot refrain from asking him 
what they mean. ‘ Wherefore are thy garments 
like him that treadeth in the winefat?’ And 
1W.E. Orchard, The Theology of Jesus, 145. 
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then the stranger tells his story, and makes every- 
thing quite clear, that he was the mighty one 
who conquered sin and came to present the fruits 
of his conflict and victory to the watcher and .to 
the world. ‘I have trodden the winepress alone, 
for I looked and there was none to help . . . there- 
fore mine own arm brought salvation.’ Is not this 
passage just a prophecy of all that Jesus Christ 
did in His agony on the Cross, in His Death and 
Resurrection ? That victory was gained in the 
dark tomb; gained after that severest conflict, 
hidden away in the underworld of Death and 
‘Sheol; and the Living Jesus emerged for ever a 
Victorious Conqueror ; ever living, ever present, 
‘iow in His Risen Life, to revive the drooping hopes 
of men and to show to them that the Redemption 
was completed, and that man was saved from the 
power of Sin, and therefore from all that makes 
death terrible. ‘Jesus said, Peace be unto you; 
and when he had so said, he shewed unto them 
his hands and his side.’ 

And when we all come to see that the wounds of 
Christ are the wounds we ourselves have made, 
then we shall be ready to hear His word of peace ; 
for, if His wounds are the measure of our cowardice, 
and compromise, and complicity, they are also 
the sign of His great love for us, His imminent 
implication in all earth’s sorrows, His refusal to 
leave us to ourselves and the enslavement of our 
fears. Here He stands then, still among us, and 
His wounds plead for our repentance, and bring 
us again the offer of peace. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER, 
The One Goal of Religion. 


‘ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, 
when he shall appear, we shall be like him; for we 
shall see him as he is. And every man that hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself.’—1 Jn 32-8. 


The pre-eminent debt which we owe to the 
Hebrew prophets is that they taught the people of 
Israel—and through them the world—that God, 
the Creator of all that is and the Judge of all 
rational beings, has moral character, that He is 
essentially righteous and good ; and, inasmuch as 
man’s happiness or blessedness can lie only in 
correspondence with God, the prophets of Israel 
are never weary of reiterating that the only 
religion which has any value with God is righteous- 


ness, justice, purity, mercy, and truth. It would 
not be right to say that outside Jsrael there was no 
recognition of the essential moral character of God. 
Such recognition can be found, for instance, in the 
words of that great ancient seer, Zoroaster, and in 
some of the best teachers of Greece ; but there is 
nothing in the world to be compared to the con- 
tinuous insistence on this truth over many centuries 
by prophets of Israel. 

1. The prophets and the goal.—We are apt to 
forget that in the religions of the world, religion 
and morality have been habitually dissociated. It 
is to the prophets of Israel that we owe their associa- 
tion. It is they who would teach us that the best 
definition of superstition is religion divorced from 
morality. The critical view of the Old Testament 
literature has done an immense service to religion 
by causing us to understand afresh that it is the 
religion of the prophets which has given to the Old 
Testament its special and permanent value. St. 
Chrysostom perceived .of old, what modern in- 
vestigation amply confirms, that the rites and 
ceremonies and sacred objects of Old Testament 
religion were akin to those of the surrounding 
nations. They had their origin, he boldly says, 
in pagan grossness, nevertheless, visible rites and 
ceremonies are essential to religion. Thus, when, 
after a long and severe struggle, in which the 
prophets seemed to be constantly defeated, they 
finally triumphed and brought Israel to believe in 
the essential righteousness of God and the useless- 
ness of non-moral observances, which the prophetic 
teaching did not abolish but effectively remodelled, 
the traditional religious institutions and the 
religion of the ceremonial and the civil law, and 
the religion of personal devotion as we have it in 
the Psalms, and the practical teaching of the 
Wisdom literature, became all of them simply 
vehicles of the central dogma of the prophets, that 
God is essentially righteous, and that there is no 
service which is worth anything in His sight which 
has not for its motive and end the conforming of 
the human character, individual and social, to the 
character of God. 

2. The way.—Before the coming of the Christ, 
however, Jewish tradition had in many ways 
tended to obscure this central teaching of the 
prophets ; as our Lord said, they had made the 
Word of God of none effect by their traditions ; but 
the essential message of the prophets was renewed 
by the great forerunner of the Christ, John the 
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Baptist. It was iterated and deepened by our 
Lord, and it became the basis on which the 
Christian Church was built. Nothing can obscure 
the insistence of the New Testament that there is 
only one end jn religion, and that is the becoming 
like God in character and aim. This principle was 
expressed in the first name of the Church, ‘ The 
Way.’ The Christian religion is, first of all, a way 
of life, and a difficult way at that. During the 
first three centuries of the Church’s life, when it 
cost men much to become Christians, and exposed 
them to many grave perils and annoyances, even 
to the risk of life itself, though the Church was very 
far from perfect, yet the moral standard was, on 
the whole, kept at its true and glorious level. 
After the so-called victory of the Church and the 
establishment of Christianity as the religion of the 
Empire, we are forced by the facts to acknowledge 
that the average moral standard sank at a run, 
within a generation and a half, to the level to which 
we are accustomed in nominally Christian countries 
to-day. 

There is no duty which is so pressing on the 
‘Chureh of Christ at the present moment as the 
duty of re-erecting the ethical standard of Christ or 
reasserting the only way. The real character of 
the Eternal God has been disclosed in the human 
character of Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son, and 
there is no possibility of sharing the eternal life, 
which is the fellowship of God, except by becoming 
like Him. So the message of the prophets is 
deepened and glorified. Nor is it possible to read 
the Gospels without feeling that our Lord refused 
under any pressure to allow the tremendous moral 
claim which He made upon men to be lowered to 
the point where men in general would be ready 
to accept it. When one asked Him a plain ques- 
tion, ‘ Lord, are they few who are being saved ?’ 
He gave no plain answer, but only, ‘ Strive to enter 
by the narrow door.’ He was infinitely patient 


‘with men in their failures on the road, but He 


insisted on their having the true end in view, on 


their walking by the right road. 


3. The duty of the Church to-day.—There are 


essential means which God has devised that His 


banished should not be expelled from Him, such 


as the establishment of the Church and the Sacra- 
ments, and the canonized Scriptures, and the 
proclamation in Creeds of the essential facts of 
God’s redemption of man. But these are essenti- 
ally means, not ends. The end, the only end, 
is that man should be, individually and socially, 
redeemed from sin into the moral likeness of God. 
It is evident to-day that the current rejection of 
Christianity is not mainly a rejection of its theology, 
but a rejection of its moral standard, its moral 
claim. 

To-day the first duty of the Church is again to 
study and teach the Way, as William Law taught 
it again in the eighteenth century in his ‘ Serious 
Call” This demands from the preachers and 
teachers of the Church very serious study, and it 
will involve very serious alteration of emphasis in 
our preaching. The emphasis has been too much 
laid on doctrines and sacraments. We have not 
made it constantly evident that the doctrines and 
the sacramental institutions of Christianity are 
means, not ends; that there is only one end, and 
this is the likeness to God. 

‘I,’ says Jesus, ‘am the Way.’ ‘God is love,’ 
says St. John, ‘ and he that abideth in love,’ which 
is brotherhood, ‘he,’ and he only, ‘abideth in 
God, and God abideth in him,’ and to abide in love 
is to frame one’s life in active correspondence with 
God’s purpose. It is not merely a negative attitude. 
It is not abstaining from doing evil; it is the 
devotion of one’s life to promoting the kingdom 
of God, which is justice and peace and love, as well 
as purity and self-control, in every department of 
human affairs. And for this every individual is 
responsible. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not,’ our 
Lord says, ‘depart.’ And at the last God is 
coming to His own, the Kingdom of God is to come, 
the Son is to be manifested. That is the central 
moral meaning of all that magnificent symbolism 
in which the last days are described. Through 
whatever failure, through whatever convulsions, 
Ged in Christ is to come to His own in the whole 
universe. And when He is manifested, St. John 
tells us, it is only those who are like Him who can 
see Him as He is.t 

1C. Gore, in CWP, civ, 271. 
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She Parable of the Prodiqa’ Son as Biterature. 


By THE REVEREND ARTHUR Dakin, B.D., D.Tu., WATERFOOT, MANCHESTER. 


THE most precious metal decreases in value by 
constant handling. Not so a piece of great litera- 
ture by constant reading. A true poem grows as it 
becomes known. But is that true of a story, the 
details of which inscribe themselves indelibly on 
the mind at the first hearing? A severer test for 
a story could scarcely be found. Yet who will 
deny that the Parable of the Prodigal Son becomes 
increasingly moving, the oftener it is read? The 
reason for this, no doubt, may be found partly in 
the story itself — its human interest. The prodigal 
will always claim sympathy, and no doubt the 
human heart will ever desire to give him the central 
place, and retain his name in the title. And this 
sympathy is something that can grow indefinitely. 
But when that is allowed for, it remains that our 
strong instinct of compassion is not the sole ex- 
planation of the parable’s power and —if the 
phrase may be permitted—the prodigal’s popularity. 
This is, in no small measure, the result of the way 
in which the story is told. It is, indeed, one of 
the masterpieces of literature—delightfully perfect 
in both language and form. As one reads, one’s 
finest feelings are drawn irresistibly to the prodigal, 
and yet one is not allowed to overlook the fact 
that it was his own folly and sin that wrought his 
undoing. Ina similar manner one’s heart is turned 
against the elder brother, and yet one is made to 
realize the justice of his plea, ‘Lo, these many 
years do I serve thee.’ And all the way through, 
the father is kept in the background, never ob- 
truding his goodness, making no sort of parade of 
his love, which throughout works and blesses as 
the sunshine—a quiet influence, felt but scarcely 
observed. Not a word of recognition does’ the 
love of the father get. The younger son utters 
no word concerning it. Only the morose mur- 
murings and criticisms of the elder are recorded. 
The love speaks in deeds rather than finds mention 
in words. Indeed, the consummate art of the piece 
is exhibited in the silences concerning the father. 
‘ He divided unto them his living.’ In these simple 
words the great home-tragedy is described. What 
it cost the father to do it, what he suffered in that 
far country, what he felt at the attitude of the 
elder of his two children, what recognition he 


received at the end of the drama—all that is left 
to the imagination. A fine touch, this veil over 
the father’s heart—when we remember that Jesus 
is here justifying His own consorting with publicans 
and sinners against the offended susceptibilities of 
the Pharisees. Only the joy of the father is granted 
free display, and in this a fullness of language is 
used with great effect, ‘his father saw him, and was 
moved with compassion, and ran, and fell on his 
neck and kissed him.’ This joy is further em- 
phasized by the dramatic turn. The son comes 
home with his speech prepared—and in the 
rehearsal of it the suggestion of nervousness is 
admirably conveyed—‘ Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight: I am no more 
worthy to be called thy son: make me as one of 
thy hired servants.’ The former part of that— 
the confession of sin—is received: ‘ Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and in thy sight: I am no 
more worthy to be called thy son’ (the repetition 
of the exact words is part of the art), but before 
the remainder can be uttered the father is com- 
manding the servants to bring the robe and the 
ring. The son can and must acknowledge his folly, 
but to the father is the privilege of ordering the 
future. Love listens gladly, eagerly to the cry 
of penitence ; it cuts off short the statement of 
worthlessness. 

Yet again this joy is thrown into relief by the 
spirit of the elder son. How different a com- 
plexion is put upon the career of the prodigal by 
the elder brother, from the one given by the author ! 
The latter has it, ‘He wasted his substance in 
riotous living’ ; the other puts it ‘ hath devoured 
thy living with harlots.’ He calls him ‘thy son’ ; 
the father replies with ‘thy brother.’ Nowhere is 
language more skilfully used to evoke tenderness on 
the one hand, and to portray harshness on the 
other, than in these two accounts of the same 
man in the same parable. It would be difficult to 
find a better example of the use of detail in story- 
telling, for making exactly opposite impressions. 
upon the mind. 

But not only does the third person of the story 
serve as a background for the figure of the father, 
in much the same way as the priest and the Levite 
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serve as background for the good Samaritan. He is 
introduced that the love of the father may be taken 
one stage further. It is genuine literary skill that 
makes the elder brother stay outside. ‘ He would 
not go in; therefore came his father out and 
entreated him.’ Here is not only the suggestion 
of additional pain to the father, but also a further 
demonstration of the scope of his love, which is 
great enough to include both his children. And 
this touch gives the opportunity to repeat in 
identical terms the grounds of the father’s joy— 
which is the point of the story: ‘ But it was meet | 
to make merry and be glad ; for this thy brother 
was dead, and is alive again ; and was lost and is 
found.’ 

The same high literary skill is exhibited in the 
use of detail—in its insertion and its deletion. The 
wickedness of the sinner is described in a general 
term, ‘riotous living’; on the other hand, the 
awakening of his better nature is filled in with a 


wealth of detail—the famine, the citizen, the 
swine, the husks. Similarly the journey home is 
told in the simple words: ‘ He arose and came to 
his father ’ ; but again the arrival is full and vivid— 
the kiss, the robe, the ring, the shoes, the fatted 
calf, the music and dancing. And one need 
scarcely point out the details that show such 
searching knowledge of human nature—the famine 
that arose when he had spent all, the indifference of 
men concerning him in his poverty, his menial service 
calling to mind the menials at home, the beautiful 
touch—‘ I have sinned against heaven,’ and that ugly 
suggestion of human perversity that is wrapped up 
in the elder brother’s use of the word ‘ kid ’—‘ Thou 
never gavest me a Aid, but he can have the fatted 
calf.’ No wonder that the parable still awakens a 
spirit akin to reverence when it is read aloud even 
to one who knows it by heart. And what shall we 
say of its author? ‘Truly this man speaks not 
as the scribes. . . . Never man spake like this.’ 


Contributions 
POCO AOD 1. ee. 


THE use of ‘va with the second and third persons in 
an imperatival sense is well established in the papyri 
and regular in modern Greek. Though not common 
in the New Testament, several examples occur, ¢.g. 
Mk 53, 1 Co 79, 2 Co 8’, Eph 58, Rev 1438 (Moulton, 
Prolegomena, p. 178 f.; cf. C. H. Dodd in J/.TLS. 
for October 1921, p. 62 f.). The use with the first 
person is far less common. Moulton (loc. cit.) 
quotes an admirable example from the papyri: 
B.U. 48 (2nd or 3rd century A.D.), eav dvaBys 77 éopry 
iva époce yevouela, and regards the difficult and 
elliptical passage Gal 2°-1° as an example of the 
same construction, put indirectly. There certainly 
seems no alternative here except to render ‘ 

only ‘‘let us remember the poor,’ which same I 
myself was eager to do’ (so Moffatt). In view of 
the curious structure of this passage it would be 
difficult to prove the existence of the construction 
in the New Testament if there were no other 
examples. Two passages, however, can be added 
where this construction seems to be the only means 
of getting a good sense. The clearest is 2 Co 10’, 
iva py ddéw as av expoBetv twas dui tov emioroAdy. 
No good connexion with the previous verse has 


and Comments. 


ever been suggested. By far the best interpretation 
is, ‘For even though I boast rather overmuch .. . 
I shall not be put to shame. Let me not seem as 
though I would terrify you with my letters.’ The 
abrupt transition to half-satirical appeal is typically 
Pauline, and the iva of polite entreaty (cf. Mk 5°8) 
is peculiarly appropriate. Another possible and even 
probable example is Jn 1”, efray ody aira- Tis et; 
iva érékpiow S@pev Tois Téeupacw yuas, ‘ They said 
therefore to him, Who art thou? Let us have an 
answer to give to them that sent us.’ Here the 
usual exegesis explains va as wa ydp, and this 
cannot be said to be impossible in view of the 
great variety of usage in which ‘va is involved in 
Hellenistic Greek. But the passage is certainly 
made more straightforward by the assumption that 
there is] at least a suggestion of the imperatival 
wa. ; 
Professor C. H. Dodd suggests to me that the 
reason for the rarity of the construction in the 
first person is that its place was occupied by 
the common use of ddes with the subjunctive, 
as in Mt 74, Mk 158°. This has come to be the 
regular usage in modern Greek, e.g. ds i8w. 
L. W. GRENSTED. 
Egerton Hall, Manchester. 
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1 €or. iv. 6. 


Is it permissible after Dr. Moffatt’s pronouncement 
on this passage, ‘The text and meaning of .the 
phrase between paéynre and iva py are beyond 
recovery, to offer an explanation of the corruption 
and an emendation ? Is it possible that the cause 
of the corruption is the omission of the py (of wva 
vy) seen in D, and that the awkward phrase 76 p) 
brép & yéypamrat perhaps in the form ro pH imép 3 
yéypamrra. (with DFL Syr. Goth. Arm.) was an ex- 
planatory marginal note meaning, ‘ The uy beyond 
what stands written,’ added by a copyist, who had 
accidentally omitted 77, to call attention to the fact ; 
so that the note meant, ‘ Add yw to this copy.’ Or 
the wa may have been missing in the exemplar, and 
the scribe may have added the note to’ call atten- 
tion to the fact that he had inserted it from 
independent knowledge of the true text. If so, the 
note means, ‘ The text of this copy exceeds what 
stands written in the exemplar by p%.’ 

If the phrase ro yx trép & yeyparrar is temoved, 
the sense is easy. ‘I have applied what has been 
said above to myself and Apollos, that you may 
receive instruction (wav@dvw used absolutely) in us 
(as examples of the principle), in order that you 
may not be puffed up. .. .’ If it be thought that 
this absolute use of pavOdvw here gives an awkward 
sequence, iva év yuiv wadynte va wy. . . hvovoicde, 
I would very tentatively suggest that the original 
text was either va év jyiv padytre. My... 
provotobe or iva év Hiv pabyte py. . . pvovodtcGa, 
In either case the whole trouble has been caused 
by dittography of iva, which the scribe noticed as 
soon as he had written the first letter («) of the 
next word. He rightly completed the word as «is 
instead of év, deleted the tva with dots which have 
been lost, and added the marginal note about the 


omitted 47, which note has subsequently got into 
the. text. 


James T. Hupson. 
A shton-under-Lyne. 


Dr. Field's Ofd Testament 
Revision Motes. 
1 Kincs 41°. Render in text, ‘and he was the 
only officer that was in the land’; and in margin, 
“and there was one chief officer for the whole land.’ 
Cf. v.°.3 Chald., et strategus unus qui praeerat terrae. 


Josephus gives the names of the first ten (omitting 
two), and adds: 
xXwpav) érerérpatro, 


ért 0€ TovTwy «is Tmacav (THY 

Then he gives the other two 
names and adds: émi 6d rovtwy cis madw dpxwv 
dmodébexto. A duplex versio of the LXX, kat vaced 
cis év yj “Iovda, may account for both insertions. 

1 Kines 51’. Render: ‘ brought,’ or ‘ brought 
away’; not ‘ hewed out.’ 

1 Kincs 8°, ‘Give them compassion ’ is hardly 
an English idiom. I would render, ‘ Make them to 
be pitied,’ as the same Hebrew is rendered by both 
Versions in Ps 106‘; and in the end of the verse 
‘pity ’ for ‘ compassion.’ 

1 Kines 114, Cancel R.V. margin, and read in 
text, ‘ was warring with Edom.’ 

1 Krncs 179. For ‘sustain’ read ‘ feed,’ com- 
paring ch. 18413, 53$3 is variously rendered 


‘nourish,’ ‘ sustain,’ and ‘ feed.’ Without aiming 
at a rigid uniformity (one of the blots of the Revised 
N.T.) I would keep to the same rendering in cases 
of proximity, as here. 

2 Kincs 91, A.V. should be retained, with Vul- 
gate. The other versions are ambiguous, but all 
have ‘ his (not ‘ thy ’) master.’ 

1 CuronicLes 6!°, For ‘temple’ I would sub- 
stitute ‘House.’ By using a capital letter the 
following texts are made more significant: Is 64", 
‘Our holy and our beautiful House’; Mt 23°%, 
‘Behold, your House is left unto you desolate.’ 

1 CHRONICLES 127%, For ‘kept the ward of’ 
read ‘continued faithful to.’ Vulg.: sequebatur 
domum. Coverdale: ‘for to that time held many 
of them yet with the house of Saul.’ Gesenius 
approves this sense, and ‘keeping the charge of 
the Lord’ (Gn 26°, Lv 8°) seems to come near to 
it. I should propose ‘ had kept their allegiance to,’ 
if that word were admissible. Seb. Castalio: 
mulits adhuc eorum Saulini generis curam agentibus. 

2 CHRONICLES 2!°, Retaining ‘ of beaten wheat ’ 
in the text, ‘ of wheat for food’ should be given as 
an alternative, according to a probable emendation, 
comparing 1 K 54, 

2 CHRONICLES 2!, Render: ‘ devise every kind 
of device which shall be required of him [Heb. 
‘given to him.’ Vulg.: quodcumque in opere 
necessartum est|, with thy cunning men.’ 

2 CHRONICLES 2!*. For ‘a work’ read ‘ awork,’ 
or ‘on work.’ Richardson, s.v. ‘Work’ (Encyel. 
Metrop.), quotes from Froissart: ‘ Then warkmen 
were sette awarke to make redy lodgynges,’ etc. 
Dr. Johnson, s.v. ‘ Awork,’ has two examples from 
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Shakespeare and Hammond, but not this from 
2 Ch., which seems to have been misunderstood. 
Coverdale: ‘which helde the people at their worke.’ 

2 CHRONICLES 514, Render: (‘ for all the priests 
that were present had sanctified themselves ; 
they might not keep their courses [or, wait by 
course]).’ N.B. I place the terminal parenthetic 
mark at the end of this verse, as Dathe, who renders 
tersely : (nam omnes lustrati erant, nulla classium 
vatione habita). Then the apodosis begins with 
‘That (or, Then) the Levites.’ Or the 
parenthesis might be prolonged to ‘for ever’ 
(v.18), so as to include the whole of the addition, as 
compared with 1 K 8!: ‘And it came to pass, 
when the priests were come out of the holy place, 
that the house was filled...’ In that case, 
‘also’ should be retained in v.!*. But after so 
long a parenthesis we should expect ‘1% to be 
repeated at the end of it. 

2 CHRONICLES 1173, Render: ‘and he sought 
for them many wives’ ; or, according to a probable 
conjecture, ‘took for them wives.’ Dv Dno-NeAY 
for Dw jin Sevin. Cf. ch. 242: ‘ Jehoida took 
for him (Joash) two wives (io-Nb™).’ 

2 CHRONICLES 26%, Insert at the end of the 
verse the word ‘strong,’ to represent 3n. Also 
avn. 

Ezra 4’. 


vl2; 


’ 


For ‘ companions’ read ‘ colleagues,’ 


Entre 


Local Colour. 

Messrs. T. & T. Clark have just issued the second 
volume of The Local Colour of the Bible, by Charles 
W. Budden, M.D., and the Rev. Edward Hastings, 
M.A., the first volume of which was so favourably 
reviewed on its publication. The contents of the 
new volume will be critically dealt with in due 
course. Meantime, something may be said of 
their scope and character as an indication of the 
thoroughness with which the authors are en- 
deavouring to work out their aim of depicting the 
scenery of the Bible story and the manners and 
customs of the people of Palestine. The books 


of the Bible dealt with range from Kings and 


Chronicles to the end of the Old Testament, leaving 
the New Testament for the contents of a third 
and final volume. Though this is not a book of 
critical exposition, yet nothing is omitted that 


—" 


and cancel ‘societies’ in margin of A.V. An 
official term seems preferable to a soczal one. 

Ezra 10%. Retain ‘my lord’ in the text, and 
add in the margin ‘the Lord’ (according to the 
punctuation of the Hebrew text). But ‘ the counsel 
of the LorpD ’ is always his secret counsel, or purpose ; 
and see v.°. 

Ezra ro®, Retaining ‘ and when he came thither’ ~ 
in the text, place ‘ and lodged there’ in the margin. 
So LXX (according to Comp., Ald., and some MSS.) : 
kat nvdAicOn exer. I Es 92: Kal atdubets éxel. 
Pal for val is a very easy lapsus scribae, consider- 


ing that Epa occurs in preceding line. 

NEHEMIAH 5%. Render: ‘let us buy corn.’ 
SO Ch 10, Pr 31°. There-seems to. be. an tn- 
tended suppression of the invidious clause, ‘ let 
us sell them and buy corn.’ So the Vulg., accipi- 
amus pro pretio eorum frumentum ; followed by 
Coverdale, ‘let us take corn for them’; and 
perhaps A.V., in which ‘ take up’ is explained by 
Dr. Johnson, ‘to borrow on credit.’ 

NEHEMIAH 7°. Render: ‘a very faithful man.’ 
Heb., ‘like a man of truth.” In English we say, 
“something like (a tempest, etc.),’ meaning a very 
great one; but perhaps this is the figure called 
Aitorns, quad res magna modestiae causa extenuatur 
verbis. J. H. Burn. 

Whatfield Rectory. 


op 


Qlous. 


throws light upon the Scripture narrative. Thus 
the Book of Psalms is dealt with in two chapters 
entitled ‘The Temple Hymn Book’ and ‘ Hebrew 
Music.’ The Books of Isaiah and Jeremiah give 
scope for chapters on ‘ Hebrew Dress and Fashion,’ 
“Hebrew Weights and Measures,’ and for much 
that casts a more or less vivid light upon the 
times and the conflicts of these great Hebrew 
prophets, and so with the Book of Daniel and those 
of the Minor Prophets. The reader is thus enabled 
to breathe the atmosphere of the East, and to see 
through a fresh light something of the far-off 
Divine events of the Old Testament age. 


Copec. 


There is to be held in Birmingham from the 
5th to the rath of April a conference on Christian 
Politics, Economics, and Citizenship. We have 
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received some account of the purpose, scope, and | 


character of the conference, and have pleasure in 
drawing attention to it. This is the statement of 
its basis. ‘The Basis of this Conference is the 
conviction that the Christian faith, rightly inter- 
preted and consistently followed, gives the vision 
and the power essential for solving the problems 
of to-day, that the social ethics of Christianity 
have been greatly neglected by Christians with 
disastrous consequences to the individual and to 
society, and that it is of the first importance that 
these should be given a clearer and more persistent 
emphasis. In the teaching and work of Jesus 
Christ there are certain fundamental principles— 
such as the universal Fatherhood of God with its 
corollary that mankind is God’s family, and the 
law ‘‘ that whoso loseth his life, findeth it ’— 
which, if accepted, not only condemn much in the 
present organisation of society but show the way 
of regeneration. Christianity has proved itself to 
possess also a motive power for the transformation 
of the individual without which no change of policy 
or method can succeed. In the light of its prin- 
ciples the constitution of society, the conduct of 
industry, the upbringing of children, national and 
international politics, the personal relations of 
men and women, in fact, all human relationships 
must be tested. It is hoped that through this 
Conference the Church may win a fuller under- 
standing of its Gospel and hearing a clear call to 
practical action may find courage to obey.’ 

This statement of the basis of the conference is 
most excellently put, and makes clear also its 
purpose and scope. What is in mind, we are told 
later, is ‘a sustained endeavour on the part of the 
Christian community to understand by prayer and 
thought and corporate study the principles of 
Jesus Christ in relation to human life and to make 
those principles operative in civic, social and inter- 
national affairs.’ 

We hope next month to publish an article from 
Professor Lofthouse on ‘The Use made of the 
Bible in the various Commission Reports.’ 


TWO TOPICS. 
What a Bishop collects. 

A Memoir of John Walmsley, Ninth Bishop of 
Sierra Leone, has been published by the S.P.C.K. 
(4s. 6d. net). The bulk of the Memoir consists of 
the bishop’s own letters, which have been arranged 


by his cousin, the Rev. E. G. Walmsley, M.A., 
Vicar of Tidéswell. In a Foreword to the Memoir, 
Mr. Walmsley tells this story. The bishop was 
present, he says, ‘ near the end of his life, at a family 
party, at which the conversation turned upon 
collecting stamps, butterflies, and so forth. He 
looked at a little girl, and asked her, “‘ What do you 
think a bishop collects ?”’ The child replied at once, 
“ Friends.’”’’ One of his students says: ‘ He was 
an entirely delightful person, affectionate, sincere, 
full of fun and of the love unfeigned which the 
Apostle inculcated. Wherever he was, in the train, 
or staying in a house, or even after a meeting, he 
never seemed happy till he had put himself entirely 
en rapport with the people he was with. He would 
follow up clue after clue, patiently and eagerly, with 
a quaint, half-pathetic, half-anxious look on his 
face, till at last the missing personal link would 
come to light, and he would instantly become and 
look completely happy.’ 

The chaplain of the Anirim describes his first 
meeting with Bishop Walmsley in this way: ‘ He 
drew me aside, and began to ask me what he could 
do for the happiness of the ship’s company during 
our stay. He knew that the officers would be well 
looked after by the British residents, was there 
nothing that could be done for the men? Had we 
any boys on board? If so, why not bring them 
all out to Bishops-court to tea?’ The incident 
quoted is a typical one. ‘His whole outlook on 
life depended on what he could do for others, 
especially for those who had least opportunity of 
finding amusement and recreation.’ There was one 
criticism, and one criticism only, which the people 
of Sierra Leone made, that he would not go slow, 
and that he was killing himself fast. He died at 
his post in the twelfth year of his episcopate, but 
so heavy is the toll which Sierra Leone exacts 
that in seventy years six bishops have died, and all of 
them after a shorter period than Bishop Walmsley. 


Nationalism. 

‘ Now yesterday was Empire Day. Why did you 
want me to put the flag up? Rule Britannia! 
Britannia rules the waves! Is not that it? (Yes, 
sir.) Dear boys! I wouldn’t throw cold water on 
it for worlds. Well, you had your flag. It didn’t fly. 
There was no wind behind it. There was no devil 
to blow it. Dear boys, you wanted that flag for a 
reason I think a shade wrong. It wouldn’t be 
within the—what’s the word I want—suited for our 
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modern gauges. The new world won’t come until 
we give up the idea of Conquest and Extension of 
Empire—no new kingdom until its members are 
imbued with the principles that competition is 
wrong, that conquest is wrong, that co-operative- 
ness is right, and sacrifice a law of nature. Now, 
how do the seven 
Britannia? Now you say you believe in your 


Bibles. You say you are Christians. Pious 
Christians. You would be most annoyed if I called 
you heathens. Well, if so, you believe that these 
are right : 


Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. Rule Britannia ! 

Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be 
comforted. Rule Britannia ! 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the 
earth. Rule Britannia ! 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled. Britannia 
rules the waves ! 

Blessed are the merciful : 
mercy. Rule Britannia ! 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see all 
that is worth seeing and living for. Wave your 
flag! Rule Britannia ! 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called sons of God. Rule Britannia ! 

Blessed are they that have been persecuted for 


for they shall obtain 


righteousness’ sake. Rule Britannia! It is in- 
congruous. . 
Dear souls! My dear souls! I wouldn’t lead 


you astray for anything. I can’t explain it... 
this national spirit of yours. Beneath it all there 
$ a spirit of great righteousness. I wouldn’t 


tamper with it for thousands of pounds. But you 
must just see the other side .. .”} 

As TEXT, 
Zeph. 1. 12, 


‘As far as they can see, people will tell us, the 
mysterious Power behind the veil is neither benevo- 
lent nor malignant; He is neutral, therefore He 
may be left out of account. “ Jehovah doeth no 
good and doeth no evil.” 

‘Now that is what the prophet meant by “settling 
on the lees.”? New wine was left upon the lees only 
just long enough to fix its colour and body. If not 
then drawn off it became thick and syrupy, with a 
sweet and sickly taste. So Jeremiah says, ‘“ Moab 

H. G. Wells, The Story of a Great Schoolmaster, 69 f. 


Beatitudes read with Rule | 


hath been at ease from his youth, and he hath 
settled on his lees, and hath not been emptied from 
vessel to vessel . . . therefore his taste remained in 
him, and his scent is not changed.” What a picture 
of the wrong sort of conservatism, the sort that 
clogs the wheels of life until revolution becomes in- 
evitable. Social reformers know the type too well, 
and so do religious reformers. Religion is rightly 
conservative. Reformers are prepared for the 
opposition of the devout and the simple-minded, 
but the trouble is the stolid hostility of the men who 
have settled on their lees and do not want to be 
worried. They have seen movements come to 
nothing, so for their part they will not move ; they 
will sit still. God’s causes, said a Scotch preacher, 
are never defeated by being blown up, but by being 
sat upon ; scepticism and self-indulgence leading to 
selfish apathy—that is the accusation. And how 
are we to shake them off when so many important 
questions are really unanswerable, or seem so to us ? 
I should say, Go back to Christianity in its simplest 
form , read the New Testament in order to get a 
clear idea in your own minds of the mind of Christ, 
to learn what were the things that He cared about, 
what were the things that He was indifferent to ; 
What were the qualities that He loved and what 
faults He hated. And then resolve to make a 
venture of faith.’ ? 


NEW POETRY. 
Arthur Waley. 

Students of folklore and all who are interested 
in China, its history, its literature, and the mentality 
of its people, will gratefully acknowledge the 
labours of Mr. Arthur Waley in his new volume 
of poems translated from the Chinese. ‘The title 
of the volume is The Temple and Other Poems 
(Allen & Unwin ; 6s. net). 

The translator’s name is a guarantee of the 
accuracy of the work and a sufficient recommenda- 
tion. But the poems have an intrinsic value apart 
from their value to the student. 

There is a very clear and capable introductory 
essay on early Chinese poetry which contains 
translations of many poems and fragments, and 
there is an appendix on the development of different 
metrical forms. 

The little poem we quote, which dates from the 
third century A.D., will serve to show that it is 
not universally true that ‘ East is East and West 
2W. R. Inge, in The Christian World Pulpit, civ. 2006. 
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is West, and never the twain shall meet’; but 
that human nature throughout the centuries and 
throughout all lands is fundamentally one. 


Hort CAKE. 


By Suu Hszi (third century a.D.). 


Winter has come ; fierce is the cold ; 

In the sharp morning air new-risen we meet. 

Rheum freezes in the nose ; : 

Frost hangs about the chin. 

For hollow bellies, for chattering teeth and shiver- 
ing knees 

What better than hot cake ? 

Soft as the down of spring, 

Whiter than autumn wool ! 

Dense and swift the steam 

Rises, swells and spreads. 

Fragrance flies through the air, 

Is scattered far and wide, 

Steals down along the wind and wets 

The covetous mouth of passer-by. 

Servants and grooms 

Throw sidelong glances, munch the empty air. 

They lick their lips who serve ; 

While lines of envious lackeys by the wall 

Stand dryly swallowing. 


Florence B. Hyett. 


An attractive book that reached us too late to 
be seasonable is Miss Hyett’s Fifty Christmas 
Poems for Children (Blackwell; 2s. 6d. net). 
Within the definite limits which she has set 
herself, Miss Hyett has included nothing that 
is not thoroughly good. So you will find what 
you expect of William Blake. And you will be 
glad to find this also by E. Hilton Young: 


CHRISTMAS. 


A Boy was born at Bethlehem 

that knew the haunts of Galilee. 

He wandered on Mount Lebanon, 
and learned to love each forest tree. 


But I was born at Marlborough, 
and love the homely faces there ; 
and for all other men besides 
tis little love I have to spare. 


I should not mind to die for them, 

my own dear downs, my comrades true. 
But that great heart of Bethlehem, 

he died for men he never knew. 


And yet, I think, at Golgotha, 
as Jesus’ eyes were closed in death, 
they saw with love most passionate 
the village street at Nazareth. 


Joseph Dawson. 


Two slim volumes of sonnets (1s. 6d. net each) 
come from the Epworth Press. In The Life that was 
the Light, Joseph Dawson tells the story of the Lord, 
from the Annunciation to the Resurrection, in a 
series of fifty sonnets. The best way to show 
how he has done it is to quote one of them: 


THE MAN oF SoRROWS. 


‘A man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.’— 
Nist5.2%, 


We drape His life in dull autumnal hue, 

A mournful brown, or sternly tinted grey, 

Like some dark glade where sunbeams seldom 
play. 

His Via Dolorosa we bestrew 

With cypress duller than old gardens knew. 

Around His brow the lacerating spray, 

Upon His cheek the kiss that would betray, 

In such sad fashion we the Master view. 


And yet His spirit often caught the smile, 

The brightness of the world, and passed it on 

In pleasant fellowship with men and things. 
Like us, grief touched Him only for a while, 
And when the shadow of its step was gone, 

Joy swept His path with radiance on her wings. 


The second volume is entitled From Shadow” to 
Light, and is written by ‘ Wayfarer.’ The sonnets 
here are the expression of a personal sorrow, and 
may comfort and strengthen those who are passing 
through a like shadowed land. 
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